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MERCIER’S IDEA OF A SEMINARY 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


n August 1882 l’Abbé Désiré Mercier was appointed to the 
I chair of Thomist Philosophy in the Catholic University of 

Louvain. He was the first occupant of a chair which had 
been founded at the request of Pope Leo XIII as a means 
towards the revival of Scholastic Philosophy, and he had to 
face not only the difficulties attending a new venture but the 
very special difficulties besetting a movement which cut right 
across the prejudices and whole way of thinking of the time. 
Even within the Church, Scholasticism was regarded as a system 
of artificial abstractions which killed all freedom and generosity 
of thought ; indeed Mercier had to fight hardest against those — 
of his own household. Despite a multitude of personal and 
financial difficulties Mercier went ahead, and in 1885 the chair 
became an Institute and grew, through opposition and crisis, 
to be the stronghold of Christian thought it is today. 

It took great faith and great courage—and a certain splendid 
stubbornness—to decide, in face of this apathy and opposition, 
to found a seminary. Mercier saw that in its early years at least 
the new Institute needed a constant body of students who would 
give their whole attention to philosophy and who would be 
sufficiently in contact to build up a school and tradition, to 
give a living centre to the work which he had undertaken. And 
so in spite of opposition Mercier went ahead with plans for 
founding a seminary attached to the institute of Philosophy ; 
in 1892 a papal Brief gave him the sanction he needed and the 
Séminaire Léon XIII was born. It began with a group of eight 

students, and in its early years existed precariously under 
constant threat of being dissolved, yet this sense of a common 
danger helped to develop a family spirit and made possible 
the replacement of strict seminary discipline by the “regime of 
confidence’ which Mercier instituted from the beginning. 

It might seem from the circumstances that Mercier’s 
interest in the Seminary and in the general formation of the 
students was very secondary, since the Seminary was founded 
in order to provide students for the Institute. It was the other 
way about in fact ; Mercier saw his vocation to serve the truth 
as a philosopher within the wider context of the priestly service 
of Incarnate Truth and it was in the guidance of his seminarists 
that he found his “work of predilection’’, for this work engaged 
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his whole personality and appealed directly to his apostolic 
zeal. He had, besides, very definite ideas on the diocesan priest- 
hood and on the seminary formation demanded by the circum- 
stances of the ministry in the modern world. The Séminaire 
Léon XIII gave him the opportunity of defining and developing 
these ideas. Perhaps, too, he foresaw that the practical problems 
of the Seminary would serve as a corrective to the academic 
spirit of the Institute ; the fact that almost all the members 
of the institute are directly concerned with the direction and 
formation of the seminarists has helped to place constant 
emphasis on the values of the Christian life and priestly per- 
fection. One is very impressed by this emphasis in the Institute 
today, and in it we have the assurance that its contribution to 
Christian wisdom will be in the line of sane and solid doctrine. 

On the occasion of the centenary of the birth of its founder 
the Séminaire Léon XIII published a book on this aspect 
of Mercier’s work.1 The book contains, besides an account of the 
centenary celebrations and the discourses delivered for the 
occasion, a number of essays on Cardinal Mercier’s conception 
of the priesthood and priestly training. These essays are written 
by men whose competence as philosophers is beyond question : 
F. Van Steenberghen, A. Dondeyne, G. Van Riet, J. Nuttin, 
G. Verbeke. When it is added that all of these writers have had 
long practical experience in the direction of priests and seminar- 
ists and have not only given a clear analysis of Mercier’s ideas 
but have also put forward in many places their own attitude to 
problems of training and apostolate, it will be recognised that 
we have here a book of the highest interest. We have a clear 
and illuminating treatment of the problems facing the priesthood 
in the world of today and the formation which is demanded by 
these problems. The approach is reverent, and one is always 
conscious of a background of personal conviction and devotion. 
The book is eminently free of that kind of writing where 
piety runs ahead of commonsense and intelligence. 


MERCIER AND THE DIOCESAN PRIESTHOOD | 
In the first essay Canon Van Steenberghen ame Mercier’s 
conception of the diocesan priesthood as a state of perfection 
1 Le Cardinal Mercier Fondateur “ Séminaire.. Recueil publié 


a Poccasion du centenaire de la naissance du Cardinal Mercier. Louvain: 
Leon XIII, Rue de Tirlemont, 408. 1951. Pp. 1738. 
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which has its basis in the priestly character and in the care of 
souls. In order to appreciate the Cardinal’s doctrine here it is 
necessary, writes Canon Van Steenberghen, to see it as a reaction 
against an idea of the diocesan priesthood which was very 
prevalent in Mercier’s day and which he was instrumental in 
changing: the idea that the vocation to the diocesan priest- 
hood was only a “second-best”? in comparison with the vocation 
to the religious state. ‘From a historian’s standpoint, the great- 
est achievement of Cardinal Mercier is that he finally and 
definitively discountenanced the prejudice which placed the 
ideal for the ‘secular’ priest in a certain mediocre virtue which 
befitted the ‘honest administrator of the sacraments.’ This 
prejudice, whose complex historical origins it would be interest- 
ing to study, is false: every priest is bound to strive after 
sanctity and the differences have to do only with the. means 
employed to maintain and develop the perfection acquired at 
the moment of ordination.”2 

The call to sanctity of the diocesan priest has its basis for 
Mercier not only in the priestly character or mark received at 
ordination, but also in the fact that he is given the care of souls, 
that he participates in the work of feeding the flock. The Church 
is not simply a juridical body ; it is the mystery of charity, 
whereby the redemptive love of God is given to men. The priest 
in obedience to his bishop, is the human instrument of this 
redemptive charity. The perfection of the pastoral state belongs 
to the bishop, but the priest participates in this state and thereby 
becomes a living instrument in the mystery of redemptive charity. 
Canon Dondeyne is very much himself in pointing out the origin- 
ality of this doctrine of Mercier’s, and in showing, further, that 
it is nevertheless implied in certain statements of Scripture and 
Tradition. He summarises the Cardinal’s doctrine as follows : 


In the matter of pastoral theology the profound origin- 
ality of Mgr. Mercier appears in this twofold conception : 
that, on the one hand, the apostolic life of the priest, the 
cura animarum must be seen as a participation in the 
apostolic “state of perfection’? which belongs properly to 


72. With his usual balance and good judgment, 


* op cit 
Canon Van th Aa adds: ‘‘At present the prejudice is the other 
way. We find among the young people of certain classes a lack of 
ious life which is 


appreciation for the traditional forms of the re 
disquieting and which the Sovereign Pontiff has deplored in several 


recent statements.” 
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the bishop as the shepherd of his flock ; that, on the other 

hand, this state of apostolic perfection, which the episcopate 

represents, is itself a participation in the mystery of charity, 
which is at the centre of the supernatural order, the mystery 
that is to say, of the sanctifying charity of Christ, the 

Supreme Shepherd, who, under the impulsion of divine 

love, gives his life for his flock (p. 94). 

These guiding principles Mercier reduced to practice in 
various ways—for instance, by inaugurating the Fraternité 
Sacerdotale Diocesaine, which aimed at realising the fullness of 
the “apostolic life.”* Both as President of the Séminaire Léon 
XIII and as Archbishop of Malines, Mercier gave the fullest 
attention to the realisation of priestly perfection, and his writings 
on this “work of predilection” provide a complete theology of 
the priesthood which is at once solid and illuminating.‘ 


THE SEMINAIRE LEON XIII 


The Séminaire Léon XIII, which began with eight students, 
today numbers eighty. The greater part of the students are 
from Belgian dioceses, and at the conclusion of their course in 
Louvain they go on to do their Theology course in the seminary 
of the home diocese. The administration of the Séminaire 
Léon XIII and the moral and intellectual formation of the 
students is in the hands of the priest-professors of the Institute 
Supérieur de Philosophie. It might be thought that specialist 
work in philosophy and training of seminarians are activities 
which exclude one another ; in practice, however, it has been 
found that the philosopher is the better as a philosopher for 


*Mercier sums up the aims of the Fraternité Sacerdotale as 
follows: ‘‘Redoubler de charité par une union plus intime et 
_assidue avec notre divin pteur ; cr cette volonté de 


Pastorale, 1926 ; La Vie Intérieure, Action Catholi- 
que, 1919. The complete edition of his pastoral works runs to seven 
volumes. It is to be regretted that this centenary book does not con- 
tain a bibliographical note on these a One gathers from 
footnote references that the first volume of the Oeuvres Pastorales 


was published in Brussels and Paris in 1911, the second in 1912, and 
pea ird in 1913, while the seventh was published in Louvain (Warny) 
in 


ae aide fraternelle qui remédie aux perils de Visolement: c’est toute notre 

c’est de notre association”’ cit., 
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having to concern himself with the everyday working of the 
seminary, while the director of seminarians is all the better 
director for having his mind fixed on ultimate and universal 
principles. But the ideas of its founder and the special circum- 
stances in which it has grown up have combined to give the 
Séminaire Léon XIII a form and spirit all its own. In the 
centenary book Father Van Riet writes on the intellectual 
formation provided by the Seminary, while Canon Verbeke 
tries to set down its character and spirit, its “spiritual physio- 
gnomy,” as he calls it. 

Father Van Riet begins by quoting Pope Pius XI on the 
necessity for a high degree of knowledge and culture in the priest 
of today.5 At the time when Mercier began his work at the 


Institute, there prevailed in the Belgian Church an obscurantist 


spirit which saw the cultivation of the mind as unrelated to 
priestly perfection, or even as an extravagance in the priest. 
It was felt that what was needed in the pastoral ministry was 
not the man of learning and large ideas, but the “solid” man, 
the hard-headed, down-to-earth, realistic man—the curé de 
campagne, who ruled a peasant people with peasant wisdom and 
had not entertained a new idea since his ordination. Where this 
unchristian philistinism was merely on the surface and hid a 
genuine piety and zeal, the curé de campagne kept his flock and 
was loved and respected by them. But the advance of secular 
education and the emergence of a spirit which questioned the 
established order left this type of priest open to criticism and 
ridicule. In this way the lack of education and culture in the 
priests of the last generation has been one of the causes of the 
widespread anti-clericalism of the Belgium of today. Mercier 
saw the Séminaire Léon XIII as the training ground of an 
élite who would stand unequivically for the things of the spirit, 
an example to those of their own household, and a challenge 
to the wise ones of the world. The training of such an élite, 
as Mercier understood it, could not be reduced to the providing 
of a wide curriculum and insisting on intense application. It 
was a matter of formation rather than information, of giving 
the student a point of view, a direction of interest, a method of 


5 op. cit., p. 112. The Encyclical in question is that entitled Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotiit Fastigium of December 1935. Father Van Riet 
draws attention to the Pope’s reply to the common objection that there 
have been saintly priests who have had no learning. Such men, says 
the Pope, are ‘‘li miracles,”’ and a miracle is not an indication of 
that which is natural and normally necessary, but rather an exception to it. 
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approach to human problems, a mind seeking and facing truth 
unflinchingly. Accordingly Mercier insisted strongly on the 
principle of intellectual liberty, a principle well summed up by 
Father Van Riet as: “independence of all merely human 
authority, submission to reality and to God’’* 

The intellectual formation envisaged by Mercier involves 
a strict discipline of mind and body and one would expect that 
this could be achieved only within a close framework of rules 
maintained by watchful authorities. Yet is is here precisely that 
Mercier’s idea of a seminary makes a break with tradition. From 
the beginning he reduced rules and regulations to the minimum, 
and instituted what he called the “régime de confiance.” The 
student is trusted, and from the beginning is made to feel that 
he is trusted, that the work of preparing himself for the priest- 
hood falls primarily on himself. It is for the seminary to provide 
the means ; it is for the student to make use of them, and to 
acquire self-knowledge and a sense of responsibility in doing so. 
But the individual student does not simply go his own way. 
What is put in the place of detailed rule and close surveillance 
is not the will of the individual, but the way of life of the com- 
munity, a spirit and mode of conduct transmitted from one 
generation of students to the next. The student is not brought 
face to face with a rule which he is to follow but is gradually 
incorporated into the life of the community. And it is for the 
authorities to watch over this life and to see that it remains 
healthy. Canon Verbeke, president of the Séminaire Léon XIII, 
describes the working of the regime of confidence as follows : 
“The regime of confidence still obtains in the Séminaire Léon 
XIII, and it is an authentic heritage of Mgr. Mercier. Every 
year, the new arrivals are progressively incorporated into the 
community by their seniors. These latter, especially those of the 
third year, exercise a preponderant influence on the spirit of 
the seminary ; it may be said that the community reconstructs 
itself each year through an immanent activity, through individ- 
ual initiative, through reciprocal contacts and influences. Each 
year the seminarists create for themselves their seminary, 
because they create for themselves the spirit in which = 
preparation for the priesthood is accomplished.” 


Sop. cit., p. 120. This principle prope understood does not 
interfere with the intellectual virtue of d an , which is especially 
important for the student. 
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This regime of confidence is not a mere abstraction, nor is it 
based on a simplified and over-optimistic view of human nature. 
The regime has been tried out over a period of fifty years, and 
it has worked ; the Séminaire Léon XIII has given to the 
Belgian Church a body of priests of the very highest quality, 
men of generous and enlightened mind who have understood that 
true wisdom teaches a humble opinion of oneself, men who have 
justified the trust placed in them—and in human nature—by 
Mercier. For, although Mercier was very far from accepting 
the theory of education which would have fallen human nature 
follow its natural bent, as is clear from his emphasis on asceti- 
cism.of life, he saw clearly that the educator must bring out and 
appeal to what is best in those entrusted to him, and that what 
is best in us emerges and grows strong in an atmosphere of 
confidence and normal human endeavour. 

The Mercier system has worked in the circumstances of the 
Séminaire Léon XIII. These circumstances, however, are rather 
special. There is question only of the first three years of pre- 
paration for the priesthood ; the superiors do not have to assume 
the responsibility of calling the students to major orders ; after 
leaving Léon XIII the student has to spend four years within 
a framework of strict discipline in the diocesan seminary. 
Further, the superiors of the Séminaire have discovered as a 
result of experience over the years, that certain conditions must 
be fulfilled in order that the Mercier system work successfully. 
It is necessary, in the first place, that the students be intellec- 
tually keen, that they have a wholehearted interest in their 
studies : great importance is attached to the discipline of body 
and mind which this involves. It has been found, moreover, 
that there must be three classes and that each class should number 
from twenty-five to thirty students. The third year student 
has arrived at a certain maturity and seriousness; he has 
assimilated fully the spirit of the community, and recognises 
the responsibility he has of handing on what he has received, and 
ensuring the healthy functioning of the whole community. 

Mercier’s conception of the Seminary has been worked out 
in practice in the very special circumstances of the Séminaire 
Leon XIII and there is no guarantee that it will work in other 
circumstances. But the spirit of Mercier’s approach to the 
education of youth—the emphasis on the things of the mind and 
that courageous trust in human nature which brings out the 
best in it—is of universal value and should animate any system 
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whose aim is the education of a Christian élite. It must not be 
thought, however, that Mercier subordinated spiritual values 
to intellectual or that he put the life of prayer in parentheses. 
With Mercier piety and devotion came first. The basis of every- 
thing is prayer and penance in the most literal and traditional 
sense. He has no use for the type of mind that would soar into 
the world of exalted ideas rather than climb the steep and narrow 
path of prayer and self-denial. One of the most remarkable 
things about the great Cardinal was that he succeeded in combin- 
ing a rare subtlety of mind and academic maturity with the 
simple piety of a peasant woman. A whole generation of Louvain 
students have heard Canon Balthasar’s eloquent testimony to 
this—in his faith and piety Mercier was as a child (la foi de 
charbonnier, waS Canon Balthasar’s phrase): when a 
problem was brought to him he would begin by kneeling down 
and saying a Hail Mary—to the astonishment of more mundane 
visitors. In the Institute of today the only survivor of that first 
band of seminarists besides Canon Balthasar is Canon Mansion, 
who recalls the spiritual conferences of Mercier more vividly 
than his philosophy lectures, inspiring as these were ; always at 
the end the students hoped that he would not hear the striking 
of the clock that marked the end of the half-hour. It is the 
sanctity, the Christian wholeness of the man that endures, 
that makes the Institute of today, which would claim to see 
farther than its founder in philosophy, cherish the spirit and 
personal example of Mercier as a most precious inheritance. 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


THOUGHTS ON A CONFORMIST 


He is a man who believes deeply in rest. 
He shares the views of everyone. 
He has no personality. 

Truth does not interest him. 

He loves no one. 

He passes for a good man. 
—CARDINAL SALIEGE. 
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THE SEMINARY TODAY 


MICHAEL CARROLL 


HE problem of the proper training of the clergy for their 

mission has been one of the foremost preoccupations of the 

Church ever since the Council of Trent, but particularly 
since the turn of this century. Every Pope since Leo XIII 
has considered the seminaries as the apple of the Church’s 
eye and has issued not alone general directions but even most 
minute regulations designed to make them ever better instru- 
ments for achieving the purpose for which they were instituted. 
Leo’s work for the raising of the level of ecclesiastical studies 
is well known. Blessed Pius X, in his very first encyclical, 
E Supremi, October 1903, convinced that the seminaries held the 
key to the realisation of his programme of restoring all things 
in Christ, urged the bishops to make them their first care, as 
he himself had done in Mantua and Venice. The same Pope 
initiated profound reforms in the seminary system of Italy, 
where a too zealous interpretation of the Council of Trent had 
Jed to absurd and impossible situations, especially in the smaller 
dioceses. In this he was but copying the model regional semin- 
ary founded by Leo XIII at Anagni for all the dioceses of the 
Campagna. Benedict XV established the Sacred Congregation 
of Studies as a separate Congregation, and Pius XI enlarged its 
competence. To mark the importance the latter attached to it, 
he even became its Prefect for a time. He continued the policy 
of Pius X of establishing central or regional seminaries for the 
smaller dioceses of Italy. 

On the occasion of his golden jubilee in 1908 Pius X issued 
a memorable exhortation to priests, the well-known Letter to 
Catholic Priests. His successors, Pius XI and Pius XII (happily 
reigning), have followed the example of their saintly predecessor. 
and profited by the occasion of their golden jubilees to renew 
and bring up to date his exhortation to the clergy. 

The present book! is by way of commentary on 
the latest of these, the fatherly and inspiring exhortation, 
Menti Nostrae, of 23 September 1950. It is made up of papers 
read at the 3rd Convention of Superiors, Professors and Spiritual 


1L’ Esortazione Menti Nostrac” i Seminari. Edited by the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies. Vatican: Polyglot Press. 1xxi—310 
pages. Price (unbound) 1,000 lire. (Orders should be placed with the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries, Piazza S. Callisto, 16, Rome). 
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Directors of Major and Regional Seminaries in Italy, convened 
and presided over by the Sacred Congregation of Studies, which 
was held in Rome on 4-6 June 1951. The convention was at- 
tended by about 500 delegates. The occasion was the very 
happy and appropriate one of the Beatification of Pius X. 


What an amazing amount of work was packed into those 
three days! Thirty papers in all were read and discussed in 
twice-daily sessions on the various matters raised in the exhorta- 
tion touching seminaries—in fact, there were thirty-one, if you 
count a commemorative paper on ‘Pius X and the Seminaries.” 
The result comes to what one might eall a Cursus Completus de 
Seminariologia, which, though the work of thirty different 
authors, isnotin the least disjointed or repetitious but is a sur- 
prisingly unified and systematic presentation which could easily 
have been the work of one man. 

All the contributors, we are assured, are men of the highest 
standing and long experience, so that this symposium presents 
us with the combined wisdom of the Italian Church. This, as 
well as the fact that the book is issued with the blessing and 
under the mantle of the Sacred Congregation of Studies, should 
help to impress upon us how near it is to being, I might almost 
say, ex cathedra, even though there is an editorial disclaimer of 
official responsibility for the opinions expressed by the several 
authors. 

After a foreword by Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Con- 
gregation, commending close study of the papal directives, the 
book appropriately opens with the Italian text of the exhortation 
Menti Nostrae, fully subtitled and with marginal numbering for 
easy reference. 

The work of comment is grouped under various general 
headings, taken from the exhortation itself, especially the third 
part, viz., vocation and moral training of the seminarist ; 
spiritual training and preparation for the apostolate ; intellectual 
training in the sacred sciences ; philosophic, literary and scien- 
tific training ; training in sociological and economic questions. 
Each general theme is then subdivided into various specific 
questions, the more important of which are dealt with in what 
are called relazioni (reports of about 30 minutes, delivery time), 
followed, as a rule, by one or more communicazioni (brief, 
condensed presentations of about 10 minutes’ duration). Almost 
half the papers, however, are of the longer class. 
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Since it is impossible to give here even a brief mention of all 
the thirty papers—thirty densely-packed papers with a minimum 
of padding, of oratorical flourishes, of beating about the bush— 
let it suffice to say that the reader will find a fresh and frank 
discussion of the most vital problems concerning the seminaries, 
both as they are and as they should be, e.g., from vocations 
their meaning, fostering, recruitment and due probation, to 
associations for ex-seminarists, from chastity to reforms of 
ecclesiastical teaching methods and text-books ; from spiritual 
direction to physical culture, games and athletics ; from syl- 
labuses, examinations and degrees to holidays, ecclesiastical dress, 
the use of newspapers, periodicals and even radio; from late 
vocations to libraries (college, parochial and personal) ; from 
the “heresy of action’ to sociology and social insurance for 
the staff, both clerical and lay. I think one can honestly say 
that no live issue affecting seminaries has been left undiscussed 


and unclarified. 


Most of the problems and questions here discussed are of the 
ever ancient, ever new kind, where a perfect and final solution 
can never be found but where we need to be perpetually alert 
to keep pace with the problem. Here, as in the spiritual life, 
to stand still is to stagnate. This is particularly true of all the 
matters dealt with under the general head of intellectual forma- 
tion. In this field, especially, the day has long passed when 
learning was more or less the monopoly of the cleric. He now 
lives in a more competitive age. More is now required of him 
than ever before. As an illustration of this I may mention a 
very interesting article by Father Paul Dezza, S.J., Rector Magni- 
ficus of the Gregorian University, who discusses the long- 
talked-of reform of the B.A. Philosophy course, entailing its 
extension from three to four years. While there is universal 
agreement In the necessity of this reform—for the present sys- 
tem results in the neglect of philosophy, which is the taking-off 
ground for most present-day errors and attacks on the Church— 
there has not been, so far, any general agreement on how the 
reform should be effected. Father Dezza argues against the two- 
year B.A., followed by two years’ philosophy as unfair to the 
B.A., and against a four-year, parallel course as suffering from 
almost all the defects of the present system. He banks, therefore, 
for the three-and-one system as the best in the circumstances, 
i.e., three years for the B.A., as at present, with about half of 
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philosophy (Logic, Cosmology and Psychology) done concur- 
rently and the fourth year completely devoted to philosophy 
All three systems have actually been tried out in practice and 
the last one seems to have given the best results. It has now 
been provisionally approved for all Italian faculties and may 
spread further in the not too distant future. 

It should not, of course, be forgotten that there is an Italian 
slant to nearly all the matters dealt with, as is only to be expected 
in a work dealing professedly with the application of principles 
to a concrete situation. Far from lessening the value of the book, 
however, this rather enhances it, and the example it gives us 
of the Italians thus publicly examining their conscience should 
inspire us to examine our own, as well as suggest the broad 
lines such examination should take. At any rate, it should make 
clear to us that our problems, mutatis mutandis, are very much 
the same ; as are, too, the likely solutions. The spirit of aware- 
ness and of readiness to face realities manifested in this publica- 
tion is a healthy sign which augurs well for the future of the 
seminaries and of the Church in Italy. 

It is to be regretted that this book, being in Italian, can 
have only a rather limited public in this country. It is a work 
that should be read by everyone interested in the education of 
the clergy. 

- MICHAEL CARROLL 
St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny. 


COURSE IN ELOCUTION 


We would like to draw attention to a_ ten-weeks’ 
course in Voice Training, Phonetics, Diction, Use 
of the Microphone and Speaking in Public to be given 
by the Central School of Speech and Drama, Royal Albert 
Hall, London, S.W.7, commencing 4 October 1954. 

“The work,” a circular states, “will be concentrated 
to give participants as comprehensive an understanding 
as possible of the factors conditioning good vocal tone 
and clear speech and a method of presenting these facts 
to those for whose training they are responsible.” 

Fee for the course, £30. Immediate application is 
advisable. 
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ALTER CHRISTUS 
A Poem for the Ordination of the 1954 Class in Carlow College 


JEROME KIELY 


The deacons come with a rustle of heaven 

to a church in waiting for the pentecostal storm. 

In their cinctured albs they are not men 

but timeglasses ready to be filled with sand, 

the sand of grace that will flow unseen 

with never an upending break. 

They move on the moving belt of their desire 

like blocks of marble, rough-hewn to godly shape, 
up to the altar studio where He works, 

the Master of Christ-carving in the round. 

Two by two and holding candles. 

Candlelight is a twilight thing 
and a priest is a twilight wedge in the vice of night, 
a yellow strip of hopeful sky 

between the mountained graves of human sin 

and the judging fingers in the purple clouds. 

The candle in the hand is a sacrifice of self : 

light for others drains it to a greased dead star. 
The candlelight redseeps into gashed cheeks, 

and faces masked by prayer sweat Garden blood. 
Two by two they come in their albs of white 
like white carnations in a bed of coloured flowers ; 
they will be red carnations in the morning 

when they are sanguined by the blooding-can of Christ. 
Christ was a white carnation by the lakeside 
and a red carnation on the Hill of Skull. 


The Sculptor sits in the faldstool working ; 
His hands upon their heads are moulders of clay, 
His kiss is His mallet and His chisels are gloves. 
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Down the nave the new priests come 

two by two, not bearing candles 

for they are Light themselves. 

The church is full of Simeons 

prophesying gentile light. 

Two by two like the Twins in heaven : 

the gentiles in God’s eyes are a December sky 
signed from east to west by pair on pair of Twins. 
They bear no candle but the Risen Sun of Christ. 
No candle was the magi star in the desert, 

no candle was the birth of Light in a cave, 

no candle but the Light of the Newborn Saviour 
epiphanies the birth of another Christ. 


II 


The Sculptor walked through greening meadows 
and moulded sunlight in His hands ; 

six years He scanned the face of springtime 
and thought of winter in other lands. 


The Sculptor said : “I am carving a statue” 
but no one heard a block’s birthmoan. 

Every morning He went with His bag of chisels 
to the gay quarry of light’s soft stone. 


The Sculptor had in His mind a vision 
of cities in darkness across the world 
and every city with a river of sin-pitch, 
and brimstone on two cities hurled, 


and then a statue on city bridges, 

carved from the light of the Breather’s ray, 
lighting men’s feet to the bank of blessing, 

a light. of the world, a walking by day. 
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The Sculptor worked from no claymodel— 
there is no clay in divinity— 

He said: “I will call it Self-portrait in light : 
it will light-chisel souls like another Me.” 


Tit 


The priest shells water on a desert poll : 

four rivers flow through an oasis soul. 
The salt is blessed in Korrumburra? 
and a candle is lit in Bargeddie. 


In the paten-bread the priest hears soughing wheat ; 
five words he speaks and hears grace-sowing feet. 

It is Introibo at Coromandel 

and Ite Missa at Fallowfield. 


A child fights Dying weakly on a bed ; 

confirmed, he strongly wars for Christ, though dead. 
A name is asked in Inniscarra 
and a cheek is struck in Tintagel. 


Red men and white have black souls when they sin ; 
red blood of Christ whitesoaps the blacked soul skin. 


A slide is pulled in Monticello 
- and a man cross-signed in Honey Creek. 
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Heaven, earth were joined by God’s love-yessing Son ; 


@ couple’s will to love joins two in one. 
The ring is blessed in Narrandera 
and Sara remembered in Cushendall. 


Anointing is death’s bearing for heaven on earth 
as the Anointed heaven-killed death by birth. 
The Crucifix is kissed in Pascagoula 
and the lips oil-crossed in Follansbee. 


1The places named are in the dioceses where newly-Ordained will 
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The Son is the figure of the Father’s substance : 

the saints look on His face and note 

the family likeness of divinity. 

In Christ they see five hundred million faces 

and on the soul of priests the face of Christ. 

Man took his likeness to God in the womb of His breath ; 
in Mary’s graced womb God took His likeness to man ; 
and a man made a priest takes his likeness to Christ 

in the womb of the Son Made Man’s ordaining death. 

The priest is the living image of Christ, 

the living image of the living Christ, 

the living image of the death of the living Christ. 

When the Master died the Cross was a masterkey : 

it opened the gate of the prison of death 

and fitted in the keyhole of the palace of life. 

Christ joined earth and sky, sundered by layers of sin : 

red blood of His feet fell white snow on the earth 

and white thorns of His head tore red gashes in heaven. 
The priest bears a cross-front on his stoleharnessed chest, 
the back of a cross on his chasubled back, 

he mediates entombed within the cross, 

he is buried in the living walking tree 

for the mark of the death of Christ is on his soul. 

The powers of his soul are marked with the seal of blood, 
signet of blood on the index finger of Christ, 

are marked through the shellac of light and the rosin of love 
for if blood be Spirit, this blood is transfused as light 

of God, and as plasmin love of God’s own love. 

(God thought on Himself and the Knowledge was the Word, 
7 His Son; 

7 and the Father and Son loved Lovingness, the Holy Ghost). 
: The stamp of the office of Christ is upon his soul ; 
Christ was a message, a letter to the world 

stamped by divinity, and all God’s priests 

: are gracemail messages postmarked by His Christ, 

. men sealed with Christ’s death against the Day of Dying, 
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against the voice of the Woe-Woe Eagle flying, 
against the Lamb’s unsealing of the Book of Seven Seals. 


St. Patrick’s College, Carlow JEROME KIELY 


MAYNOOoTH UNION MEETING 


The annual general meeting takes place this year on 
Tuesday 22 June. Father Agnellus Andrew will read 
the principal address ; and his topic, we understand, 
will be Television. The canvassing of this topic now 
seems very opportune. Almost inevitably, television will 
be coming to Ireland in the near future and we have been 
hearing a great deal about the problems it has raised. The . 
Irish meeting will take the form of a discussion on a - 
kindred, and growing, problem, Juvenile Literature. 


OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY 


EDWARD LONG 


RESENT-DAY devotion to the Blessed Virgin finds its chief 
outlets in extra-liturgical prayers and practices. This is 
the age of rosary crusades; of perpetual novenas and May 

processions ; of pilgrimages to Lourdes and Fatima and to our 
own shrine at Knock ; of societies founded in honour of and 
under the banner of Mary. We have grown up under the in- 
fluence of the writings of St. Alphonsus Liguori, of St. John 
Eudes, of Blessed Grignion de Montfort. That influence as 
we should expect, has made but little impact on the liturgy 
apart from the introduction of one or more feasts of Our Lady, 
and it has not communicated its own special temper or feeling 
inside the liturgy. 

How far this would be desirable is part of a larger question 
that the Holy Father discussed in his encyclical letter Mediator 
Dei. Many do not find their personal devotion satisfied in the 
rigid framework of the liturgy and on the other side there is the 
devoted liturgist who would seek to restrict the exuberance of 
extra-liturgical prayer and practice and make it submit to 
liturgical forms and standards. We all know how the Holy 
Father pleaded for liberty for the children of the house of God, 
provided their ways are kept within legitimate bounds and 
inspired by a worthy purpose. The Mediator Dei contains an 
elogium of the Blessed Virgin in warmly devotional and litur- 
gical phrase : 

Among the saints in heaven the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, is venerated in a special way. Because of 
the mission she received from God, her life is most closely 
linked with the mysteries of Jesus Christ, and there is no 
one who has followed in the footsteps of the Incarnate 
Word more closely and with more merit than she ; and no 
one who has more grace and power over the most Sacred 
Heart of the Son of God and through Him with the Heavenly 
Father. Holier than the Cherubim and the Seraphim, she 
enjoys unquestionably greater glory than all the other 
saints, for she is “full of grace,” she is the Mother of God, 
who happily gave birth to the Redeemer for us. Since she 
is, therefore, “Mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness and 
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our hope,” let us all cry to her “mourning and weeping in 
this vale of tears,’’ and confidently place ourselves and 
all we have under her patronage. She became our Mother 
also when the Divine Redeemer offered the sacrifice of 
Himself and hence by this title also, we are her children. 
She teaches us all the virtues ; she gives us her Son and with 
Him all the help we need, for God “‘wished us to have every- 


thing through Mary.” 
Special prayers in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 


| among which the rosary has pride of place, are commended by 
_the Holy Father. He did not think it unnecessary to add a 


warning lest devotion to the Virgin Mother of God, a sign of 
“predestination” according to the opinions of holy men, be 
neglected, especially among the young, so as to fade away and 
gradually vanish. All forms of veneration of Our Lady that 
spring from a solid and genuine piety are to be encouraged. 
What we have said should not be taken as implying that 
the Blessed Virgin has anything but a remarkable place in the 
liturgy. There are seventeen feasts of the Blessed Virgin in the 
calendar of the universal Church and when we turn to the 
section Pro Aliquibus Locis of our Missals, we shall find another 
twenty-one Masses in her honour. And these are only a small 
part of the Masses that have found their way in and out of the 
Missal in the last few centuries. Our liturgy has also the special 
Office and Mass of Our Lady on Saturdays. This dry enumera- 
tion of feasts does not really give any measure of the place 
Mary holds in the official worship of the Church ; for Mary’s 
person and role are evoked at all times and in all places. Since 
the time of Pius V we salute her in the Ave Maria at the beginning 
of every hour except Compline. Each day at Vespers we recite 


her Magnificat. We close the Office with an antiphon of Our 


Lady and the four now assigned for that are notable for their 
devotional and literary merit. In the heart of every Mass the 
Mother of God is invoked and venerated at the head of the saints 
in the Communicantes and Libera. Even in the administration of 
the sacraments, where some plead for a larger place for the 
Blessed Virgin, she is not entirely overlooked ; for in the Con- 
fiteor we confess our sinfulness in her presence and call on her 


aid. : 
It is hardly to be wondered at that Protestants have 
professed themselves shocked at what they consider the 
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extravagant cult of Mary among Catholics. They protest that this 
modern flowering of Marian devotion is at variance with the 
belief and practice of the early Church and that it tends to sup- 
plant devotion to Our Lord. It has long been recognised that 
this last charge is groundless ; that in fact where devotion to 
Mary dies devotion to her Divine Son fades away also. 
-... While Catholics have no doubt about Mary leading to 
Jesus, they cannot fail to be a little surprised when they learn 
for the first time that there was no feast of Our Lady celebrated 
in the Church of Rome until the seventh century. The first 
explicit evidence of a feast of Our Lady in Rome is the notice 
in the Liber Pontificalis that the Syrian Pope Sergius (687-701) 
instituted a procession on the feasts of the Presentation, the 
Annunciation, the Dormition (or Assumption) and the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin. Older sources such as the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary, the Hieronymian Martyrology, the Philocalian Calen- 
dar or the writings of St. Leo and St. Gregory, have no mention 
of a feast proper to the Mother of God. It is true that the Wed- 
nesday of Quartertense might be said to have been dedicated 
to her memory for on that day the lesson was the Hece Virgo 
concipiet of Isaias and the Gospel was that of the Annunciation. 
At Christmas the Mother was honoured along with her Divine 
Son and on the first of January there were to be found the first 
beginnings of a special feast of Mary ; on that day there occurred 
the prayer that is still found in our liturgy Deus qui salutis 
aeternae beatae Mariae virginitate fecunda . . . Spain did have a 
festivitas sanctae Mariae that was fixed to the 18th December 
by the 10th Council of Toledo (646) and Gaul seems to have had 
such a feast on the 18th January from the 6th century. It is 
noteworthy that it was Eastern influence introduced the cult 
of Mary into Rome and this influence is still apparent in our 
antiphons of Jan. 1 and Feb. 2—O admirable commercium, etc. 
Why this late appearance of a special feast of Our Lady in 
the liturgy of Rome? There is plenty of evidence of veneration 
of Mary before it became expressed in this particular way. 
Already in the 2nd century Justin and Irenaeus, as is well 
known, were laying the foundations of Mariology in developing 
the parallel between Eve and Mary. The lessons of our Breviary 
remind us of the grand things said by Ambrose, Jerome, Augus- 
tine and Leo about Mary’s virginity and divine maternity. 
When the Council of Ephesus (431) defined her dignity as Mother 
ef .God, the decision was expected and welcomed with joy not 
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only in the streets of Ephesus itself but in the whole world. 
Rome marked the occasion by dedicating to her the reconstructed 
Liberian basilica (432). 

The frequency and manner in which Mary was depicted in 
the early cemeteries of Rome indicate the popular veneration for 
her. As Cardinal Schuster puts it: “The painters of those very 
early days would certainly not have reproduced with such fre- 
quency that Gospel scene in which Mary must necessarily occupy 
the principal part of the picture, it veneration for her had not 
from that time been intimately associated with the cultus of 
her divine Son.” It was not want of reverence or devotion that 
delayed honouring her by a special feast ; it is rather that her 
worship was implicit in the cult of her Divine Son ; it was her 
close association with Him in the divine motherhood, her unique 
and central privilege, that won her affection and veneration. 
From the earliest days Mary was placed along with her Divine 
Son in the Creed qui natus es de Spiritu Sancto et Maria Virgine, 
and this phrase is expanded in the eucharistic prayer of Hippoly- 
tus in the early third century : 


misisti de coelo in matricem Virginis, quique in 
utero habitus incarnatus est et. Filius tibi ostensus 
est ex Spiritu Sancto et virgine natus. 


But perhaps the most revealing evidence of early love for 
Our Lady came to light in fairly recent times. It is the discovery, 
of a papyrus which may well come down from the 3rd century, 
of the antiphon 


Sub tuum praesidium confugimus, Sancta Dei Genitriz, 
nostras deprecationes ne despicias in necessitatibus 
sed a periculis libera nos semper, Virgo benedicta. 


This suppliant and confident appeal to Our Lady is found 
as an antiphon to the Nune dimittis of the Little Office and is 
often used as an introduction to the Litany of Loreto. It has 
an appealing modern note that we do not expect in something 
coming out of the 3rd century. 

If then there seems to be little doubt but that the Blessed 
Virgin was loved and reverenced in the early centuries, why is it 
that she had to wait so long for a place in the liturgical calendar ? 
The cult of the saints was a slow growth, at first confined to the 
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martyrs and to the place of their martyrdom. It was only by 
slow stages that the cult was extended to non-martyrs and to 
places not associated with them. In this evolution the trans- 
ferring of relics and the ambition of new churches to have their 
own illustrious roll of saints played a part. There were no relics 
of the Blessed Virgin and hence no local focus for her cult, but 
in time came the realisation that she is the Mother of the whole 
Church and Queen of all the saints. 


It is now time to consider how the Mother of God is presented 
in our liturgy. The liturgy is harmoniously in tune with the 
tradition of the Church in basing itself on the Scriptures and 
the Fathers of the Church. The direct references to Mary in the 
Scriptures are not very many but the liturgy, embodying the 
tradition of the Church, sees the figure of Our Lady in many 
parts both of the Old and the New Testament. We may say 
that we get two portraits, one of the historical Mary as portrayed 
in the Gospel story, another of the typified or symbolised Mary, 
an ethereal and celestial figure foreshadowed in prophecy and 
glimpsed in glory. Some parts of Scripture are applied to Mary 
in a purely accommodated sense and centonisations are freely 
made from different passages, e.g., in some of the responsories. 
In all this Scripture is presented without commentary except 
what is implied in the choice of the passages and in their jux- 
taposition. The older Offices selected from the Fathers for the 
lessons but more recent Offices give lessons also from papal 
encyclicals. 

This is not the place to examine the Gospel references to 
Our Lady. They find a place in her Masses and Offices. We 
expect to find, too, the proto-evangelium of Gen. 3: 15, where 
God addresses the serpent: “I will put enmities between thee 
and the woman and thy seed and her seed : she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” ; but it is in fact 
very seldom used. The prophecy of Isaias 7: 14: “Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son: and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel” recurs often. It is in the use of other passages 
where the reference to Our Lady is not direct that the liturgy 
makes a surprisingly daring use of Scripture. Here perhaps is 
the place to note how closely linked the Church and the Blessed 
Virgin are in the symbolical or typical use of Scripture. It is 
easy to refer many passages of both the New and the Old Testa- 
ment to the Church or to Mary. For example, who is referred. 
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to in Apoc. 12: 1: “And a great sign appeared in heaven : 
A woman clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet, 
and on her head a crown of twelve stars” ? Some see the primary 
reference to the Blessed Virgin and the liturgy applies the pas- 
sage to her ; Mary is the Mother of the redeemed, the Mother of 
the Church of Christ. : 

The liturgy finds it easy to discover figures of Our Lady in 
the Psalms. Turning over the psalms in the Common of the 
Blessed Virgin, we note that ps. 109 celebrates the royal ancestry 
of the Messiah and is in place here. Ps. 112 is one of the sources 
of the Magnificat of Our Lady. Ps. 111 is one of the Jerusalem 
psalms and here we come upon one of the recurrent ideas in the 
liturgy of the Blessed Virgin. Many of the psalms extol the 
glory and the holiness of God’s dwelling place. God dwells in 
Jerusalem, in Sion, in His Temple, in the Ark of the Covenant. 
Mary too is the dwelling place of the Most High, the temple of 
the incarnate God. Another idea to be found in the Psalms is 
that of spouse of God. It is more elaborately worked out in the 
Canticle of Canticles. This is to be read asanallegory of the union 
of Christ with His Church or with the individual soul. The Blessed 
Virgin is the holiest of the members of the Church, the one in 
whom there was a complete marriage of wills with Christ. This 
theme of espousals runs right through the Old Testament, 
where Israel is considered the spouse of God and it is an image 
that is found too in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse. All these 
texts can be referred to the Blessed Virgin and the liturgy is a 
vehicle of tradition in this matter. 

It is the use of some passages from the Sapiential bocks to 
celebrate the dignity of Mary that may startle us. There are 
two passages in particular that are thus used. They are Ecclesias- 
ticus 24 (various extracts) and Proverbs 8: 12-35. In both 
places eternal wisdom is personified, represented as springing 
from the bosom of the Most High, possessed by the Lord “‘in the 
beginning of his ways, before he made anything from the begin- 
ning” (Prov. 8: 22). How can these words be applied to any 
creature, however great her place in grace and glory ? The 
passage from the book of Proverbs has been in use as a lesson 
for the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin since the 10th 
century. The human and temporal origins of the Mother of 
God suggested her eternal predestination in the mind of God ; 
to plan the Incarnation was to plan Mary’s role in it. The Man- 
God was present in the mind of God before all time ; Mary, the 
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Mother, was present in the same act of vision. In this dazzling 
thrust of the imagination the creator and the creature are not 
equated ; Mary appears as the shadow of her Divine Son ; 
but how better could we hope to express the closeness of Mary 
to her Son ? 

Of the valiant women of the Old Testament it is at the 
figure of Judith that the liturgy most often stops, for the words 
in praise of Judith are peculiarly appropriate as applied to 
Mary : 


Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou are the joy of Israel, 
thou art the honour of our people. For thou hast done 
manfully, and thy heart has been strengthened, because 
thou hast loved chastity . . . Therefore also the hand of the 
Lord hath strengthened thee and therefore thou shalt be 
blessed for ever (15: 10-11). 


And : 


The Lord hath blessed thee by his power, because by thee 
he hath brought our enemies to nought. Blessed art thou, 
O daughter, by the Lord the most high God, above all 
women upon the earth. 


These passages are used in the new Mass and Office of the Ase 
sumption. 

Of the hymns of Our Lady perhaps the Ave Maris Stella 
has always been the most popular. It has a simple grace of 
words and air that has kept it in the affections of the people. 
Another popular hymn is the Stabat Mater. This is of quite a 
different inspiration, the product of the 13th or 14th century, 
when a tender compassion manifested itself in piety. It belongs 
to the same class of dramatic piety that gaye us the Stations of 
the Cross and the Crib. The two hymns of Matins and Lauds 
really form one and express the wonder excited by the marvel 
of infinity encompassed in the virginal womb, opening again for 
us the gates of heaven closed by the tristis Eva : 


Tu Regis alti janua 

_ Et aula lucis fulgida : 
Vitam per Virginem, 
Gentes redemptae, plaudite. 
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The hymns of the new Office of the Assumption celebrate 
all the privileges of Mary and especially her assumption into 
glory. 


Merces piaclo debita 
Devicta mors te deserit, 
Almique concors Filit 
Ad astra ferris corpore. 


Tanta coruscans gloria 
Natura cuncta extollitur, 
In te vocata verticem 
Decoris omnis tangere. 


It is not the intention here to review all the elements in 
the liturgical celebration of Mary, the Mother of God. All the 
texts gathered together would constitute a magnificent anthology 
of Marian praise and prayer, drawn from Scripture, the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and from the piety and love of Mary’s 
lovers down the ages. They would constitute too a source for 
Marian theology, but one that would have to be used with dis- 
cretion and only by competent theologians and scriptural 
scholars. It is well known that the liturgy takes texts from 
Scripture and applies them to the feast or saint being celebrated 
without very often any relevance to their original context. 
Again it is not the way of the liturgy to pioneer any new develop- 
ments in theology ; such developments have already acquired 
rights of citizenship by the time they appear in liturgical form- 
ulae. But a study of the place of Our Lady in liturgical sources 
down through the centuries remains to be done and it would 
resolve itself into a history of Marian devotion. Perhaps this 
Marian year may see this task undertaken. 


Beata Dei Genitrix, Maria, Virgo perpetua, 
templum Domini, sacrarium Spiritus 
Sancti, sola sine exemplo placuisti Domino 
nostro Jesu Christo : ora pro populo, 
interveni pro clero, intercede pro 

devoto femineo sexu. 


EDWARD LONG 
Drumkeen, Co. Donegal. 


ROUND THE REVIEWS 
J. G. McGarry 


N the February NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (28 rue 

des Soeurs Noires, Tournai, Belgium) there appeared an 

article on “Present Day Trends in Pastoral Theology” from 
the pen of Father L. de Coninck, 8.J. What do we mean by 
Pastoral Theology? Is it a true science at all or merely a 
collection of techniques and experiences ? What is its history f 
What are its sources and its aims? These are some of the 
questions which the author considers in the course of an 
article of unusual interest. Pastoral Theology, he shows, is 
a true science ; it is not, as it is sometimes wrongly thought to 
be, merely an appendix to the science of the confessional, or a 
collection of good sense gleaned from pastoral experience, or 
an assortment of gimmicks to help in running church organisa- 
tions. Pastoral Theology is a science with its proper field and 
principles. And in days when generous-hearted but often mis- 
guided pastoral enterprises are undertaken, it is especially im- 
portant, Father de Coninck believes, to understand the 
theological basis of the pastorate. 


The name is not old—it was first used in 1591—and its 
beginnings are interesting. In 1773 Maria Teresa of Austria 
decided to adapt the training of the clergy the better to suit her 
own ends. She wanted a clergy which would be concerned chiefly 
with the making of good citizens, a civil service clergy in fact. 
Her efforts came to nought but twenty years later, when the 
suppression of the Jesuits left the seminaries of Austria empty 
of professors, Joseph II decided that those who would replace 
them would teach a course more suited to imperial wishes. The 
new professors were to teach a minimum of dogmatic theology 
and a maximum of “practical” theology. The fifth and final 
year of study was to be devoted to the duties of teaching, govern- 
ment and “edification.”” The priest was to be of a more “en- 
lightened” character, capable of leading his people to greater 
refinement of mind and heart. The entire episcopacy, however, 
protested vigorously against this deformation of the priestly 
chareter and of priestly studies. It was out of this reaction 
against the josephism of Maria Teresa and Joseph II that the 
science of Pastoral Theology was born. Father de Coninck defines 
this science in the terms first used by d’Amberger in 1850 as “the 
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theandric activity of the Church in aedificationem Corporis 
Christi, under the direction of the hierarchy.” 


Towards the end of the 19th century the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body began to be developed and “the Church was 
thought of rather as an institution, a number of institutions : 
this was presented more analytically than synthetically. Pas- 
toral Theology too was regarded as more an affair of the individ- 
ual: it taught the obligations of men, each considered as an 
individual, and said little of the supernatural society founded by 
Christ. The 20th century witnessed a renewal. The Liturgical 
movement gained new laurels. One of its finest ‘reconquests,’ 
or at least one that was restored to its true value, was the notion 
of the religious community, the Church, the diocese, the parish. 
This community it looked on, ‘not through the windows of the 
secretariat but from the height of the altar,’ ahappy expression 
that conveys well the present day direction of a true pastoral 


Theology.” 


Father de Coninck points out how necessary it is to under- 
stand the exact nature of the pastoral ministry, 


A true pastorate presupposes a theology of the Church. 
The Church must be seen as an institution that is not human 
but divine ; not merely useful but absolutely necessary ; 
not merely a juridical but a living entity ; an organism, not 
to be confused with an organisation. 


It presupposes too a theology of the priesthood, of the 
hierarchy and its place in the Church ; of the relation be- 
tween the simple priest and his bishop; and the precise 
responsibilities of both priest and bishop . . . It is becoming 
clearer too each day that after the theology of the hierarchy 

. there must also be a theology of the laity. The progress, the 
burning problems, or the setbacks of Catholic Action are 
proof of it. The undeniable anticlericalism of good laymen 


has its source in the ignorance of their supernatural role, 


of their rights and their obligations on the part of both lay 
men and priests. Relations between lay men and priests 
must be regulated, not by a gentleman’s agreement, but by 
revelation. 
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In Pastoral Theology three great departments correspond 
to the triple power of the Church : 


Sacrare: pastoral and sacramental liturgy ; 
Docere: homiletic and catechetic, under all its forms ; 
Regere: Missionology, Catholic Action, various works 
of charity. For this field of pastoral work the 
Germans have invented the word “hodogetic.”’ 


The author concludes his article by pointing out three 
characteristics which Pastoral Theology, if it is soundly based 
in doctrine, must possess : 

1 It must make abundantly clear its hierarchical character. 
The apostolate is undertaken in obedience to the com- 
mand of Christ, not in following a crusading tempera- 
ment. The mission is confided to the Church, a living 
Body with a visible Head but with a visible hierarchy .. . 
The hierarchic Church is not the “hierarchy” alone ; it 
is the living community of all the baptised, they too 
consecrated under the action of the priesthood to the 
salvation of the world. Here the question comes in of 
personal, independent initiatives, the question of pastoral 
francs tireurs, so to speak. The answer is not simple 
and only a theology of the Church is capable of giving it. 


2 A proper Pastoral Theology must also make clear the 
organic character of the apostolate. The Church is not a 
confederation of dioceses nor the diocese a federation of 
parishes. So with the Catholic apostolate. It is not the 
sum of parallel activities. 


3 Theology must also make clear the essential aim of 
the pastorate, namely its eschatology. It is not a 
matter of establishing a Christian civilisation, a Christian 
humanism. The aim is: “aedificatio Corporis Christi” 
“in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi.”” Pastoral 
Theology has in mind the final Kingdom of God, which 
supposes a Kingdom of God in this world as well... 
It cannot be content with immediate results. 


Such is the role and the meaning of Pastoral Theology 
today and one may say with modesty but with joy that it 
is in fieri at the present time. Once again it is evident that 
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the Holy Spirit inhabits the Church. The religious situa- 
tion at the present time demands more than personal 
initiative, no matter how numerous and how generous- 
hearted they may be. The problem is not regional, it is a 
world problem, it is catholic. The solution must be catholic 
too. 


Pastoral problems are indeed priority matters in almost 
every country of Europe today. In Milan recently a centre of 
Pastoral Action has been established to provide information and 
direction to the clergy and laity in the fields of liturgy, cateche- 
tics, Marian studies and the scope of parish activity and the 
apostolate. As well as coordinating activities and providing 
courses of study, the Centro di Orientamento Pastorale publishes 
a quarterly review ORIENTAMENTI PASTORALI (via del Santo, 
Padova, Italy), the first number of which appeared last Decem- 
ber. ‘Pastoral Theology Today”’ is the title of the first article, 
written by the Editor, Father Grazioso Cerini. The author in 
this article covers largely the ground gone over by Father de 
Coninck in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, which we have been 
considering. Father Cerini rightly underlines the role of the 
Church asa missionary community—“to renounce her missionary 
role, the duty of bringing her presence and influence into every 
sector of life, would be to pronounce her death sentence. For 
the missionary solidarity that error and falsehood display we 
must substitute the mission spirit of truth and good. In such a 
climate, enlightened by faith and warmed by love, priests and 
believing lay men will become, each in his own sphere, apostles 
who will strive through community and missionary action, and 
without prejudice to the necessity of specialisation and the 
spirit of initiative, towards rebuilding the city of God.” 


An interesting example of pastoral initiative is reported in the 
French fortnightly L’ActuaLit& RELIGEUSE (31 blvd Latour- 
Maubourg, Paris 7e) of 1 April last. To meet the Communist 
menace in his Red-ridden diocese of Bologna, Cardinal Lercaro, 
one ofthe greatest figures in the Italian Church today, has organ- 
ised a group of specially-picked priests to combat Communist pro- 
paganda by means of speedy and effective counter propaganda 
in the streets and by every other means possible. The group 
consists of 19 religious organised in a team under a 32-year-old 
Franciscan, Father Tomaso Toschi and is officially known as 
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Fraternitas but the speed and aggressiveness with which they 
operate has won for them the popular name of Frati Volanti. 
“The Flying Friars normally operate in teams of three,” wrote 
Time (7 December 1954). “Whenever they hear of a Communist 
meeting or rally, they crank up their ancient Fiat, and bear 
down on the local piazza, loudspeakers, documentary films and 
tape recorders at the ready, fighting for a chance to give their 
side a hearing too.”” The composition of Fraternitas is especially 
interesting and is perhaps a pointer to future developments in 
team work among religious. According to L’Acutalité there 
are among the religious seconded to this work by their 
provincials—Capuchins, Franciscans, Dominicans, Salesians, 
Servites of Mary, Priests of the Sacred Heart and Canons of 
St. John Lateran. While these priests are at the disposition of 
Cardinal Lercaro in all that concerns their work, in the matter 
of their religious life they are totally under the supervision of their 
own religious superiors. 

As well as street preaching Fraternitas engages in instruc- 
tion of all kinds, particularly where this is most needed. Surprise 
has been one of their most effective weapons and this too has 
won for’them great popularity. But Fraternitas uses also 
less sensational methods—film shows, poster campaigns, 
popular press and pamphlet propaganda. 

Of the great Cardinal who has organised Fraternitas, 
La Rocca ( fortnightly, Osservatorio Cristiano, Assisi ) 
wrote in its issue of 1 March : “He knows well what a dramatic 
peril Communism represents for the religious life of man. But 
he knows too that it is inhuman and, if one may say so, anti- 
religious to make the overthrow of Communism the means of 
establishing a system of exploitation ... He is a practical man 
and he is aware that it is his vocation to bear witness to Christ 
in the idiom of the 20th century.”’ The Cardinal lives a life of 
poverty and Communists, who would like to think of bishops as 
living in great mediaeval splendour, can point no finger at the 
bishop who keeps twenty boys of the underprivileged class in 
his house and dines them at his table ; the Cardinal is no ally 
of the Capitalists and no enemy of the poor, they reluctantly 
admit. Pope Pius XII is reported to have said of Cardinal 
Lercaro: “I have given Bologna the best pastor I had.” 


J. G. MoGarry 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
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THE RAVENNA MOSAICS 


VEN by the standards of fireworking, cinemascoping Dublin, 
the exhibition of mosaics at the College of Surgeons was a 
most exciting event. The A.A. people played a game of 

Indian arrows through the streets to St. Stephen’s Green until 
the last huge flinging black sign-arm pointed definitively at the 
College door. Then you went up the fine spiral staircase to the 
first floor and (if puns are allowed in an art review) when you 
came down that staircase again, you did so, as the French say, 
en spirale, drunk, drunk with the very old wine that was new 
to the Irish taste, drunk with very new wine that was labelled 
(and correctly) “Vintage. Fifth and Sixth centuries.”» When 
this same exhibition was in Paris a few years ago, the delighted 
French followed signposts too—from Paris across France to 
Ravenna by the Adriatic to admire what had been left behind. 
When they got there they saw both more and less. Much more, 
because this travelling exhibition can show us only a fraction of 
what is in Ravenna—it is but an appetizer for the feast in Italy— 
and considerably less, because in the churches in Ravenna the 
artists keep their distance, the door with “Artists at Work” 
scrawled on it is closed, whereas in viewing these replicas at 
eye-level and at close quarters, we can see the men at work, our 
eye can follow the thumb of the ancient artists Wenig the 
tesserae into the ancient mortar. - 

Did I hear somebody saying, ‘“‘Replicas ? So they weren’t 
the real things” ? Well, his question is a question that expects 
the answer, “No, they were not,” and gets the answer, “‘No, 
they were.” The parallel of a picture and its mechanical re- 
production is not applicable at all, and even a copy of one of his 
own geometric paintings by a constructivist artist like Ben 
Nicholson wouldn’t be so exact a copy of the original as the 
Ravenna mosaic facsimiles are of the Ravenna mosaics. Even 
the printed poem is not so exact a copy of the poet’s poem— 
the real original in this case being the poet’s speaking of his 
lines—as the work of the Bottega del Mosaico in Ravenna is of 
the work of the artists of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
problem of coloured materials is easily solved: glass, gold, 
marble, enamel, wood and mother of pearl can be found of 
exactly the same hue as those used by the original artists. 
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These can be cut into tesserae which are identical in shape with 
those of the originals, and the very angles at which, the very 
depth to which the original tesserae were thumbed into the wall 
can be duplicated. So every man, woman and child (and on 
one visit I saw a bunch of children examining the mosaics. with 
their teacher: it was like having one’s finger on the pulse of 
@ city, and the pulse was sound) who visited the exhibition can 
say unequivocally, “I saw the Ravenna Mosaics.” 

I saw the Ravenna Mosaics. Their art is contrived but their 

effect is simple like a mediaeval lyric. Devastating too; a frag- 
mentation bomb of beauty bursts before one’s eyes and the 
fragments are the panels on the wall. There is such a complete 
control of forms that one tags on the same adjectives to many 
titles in the catalogue—authoritative, imperial. They have that 
“About, my brain” quality : they crash you through the barrier 
of the past and set you down peremptorily in the force of their 
spirit, as the angel landed Habacuc, in an imperial city, where 
for once East wasn’t East or West, West and the Twain did 
meet. Moving from once piece to the next, one is conscious of 
a Christian poem being broken up into into images, but every 
image takes on a life of its own, like forty immortal Burgon 
lines. 
Maritain would surely call them “texts without comment,” 
for their impact is immediate, and their significance, like their 
own gradations of colour almost infinite. It is not true to say 
that when you see one of them you see them all, for, although 
they all have that fundamental sameness characteristic of every 
great period of art, they show such a variety in a medium which 
is of its nature prone to headline work, that it is little less than 
miraculous. Sometimes as in the “Group of Soldiers” you have 
figures of an effigial solemnity usually encountered on tombstones 
only, and then the grace and tenderness of the conception of 
the “Miraculous Draught of Fishes’’ would do credit to a tapestry 
maker. 

This exhibition was really an anthology and even in the 
smallest anthology one has favourites. I shall never forget the 
otherworldly haggard face of the blue-eyed Archbishop Maximian, 
perhaps the only exhibit on view which might be mistaken for 
@ painting; the red cushion with monograms on which the 
Virgin sat ; the searching and steadfast face of Andrew ; the 
tear at Peter’s eyelid. Then there was Paul of the pointed beard, 
the hero of the field, here, there and everywhere; a ‘Last 
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Supper” like a rounded arch with two massive fish on a plate 
for a keystone; the rounded roofs of Bethlehem hundreds of 
years before their time, the fine times of the Duc de Berry ; 
the greens of the soldiers’ oval shield that Lorca dreamed of and 
no Spaniard would believe could exist ; a Winged Victory 
baptized and far from Samothrace ; a fountain so eerily alive 
that one wondered whether a bird wasn’t buoyantly bathing 
in the thrust of its waters. The robes of the Empress Theodora’s 
ladies-in-waiting are like thousands of butterflies settling on 
thousands of flowers, the necks of the waterfowl are twistable, 
the lion of St. Mark is indeed a lion, not a symbol—such teeth, 
such claws and what a tail! As against that the doves drinking 
at a well are not doves but the souls of the Just drinking the 
waters that spring up into life everlasting. 

One is struck at every turn by eyes and arms and hands, for 
if nature breaks through the eyes of cats and men, the super- 
natural shines through the eyes of these Ravenna apostles and 
virgins and queens and maidens, and as for their arms and 
hands, one could learn a great deal about the art of gesture from 
these mosaics—there are stop gestures and accusing gestures 
and gestures of entreaty and a magnificent Pauline gesture of 
fine feeling. Apparently there is no effect these artists couldn’t 
achieve : there is the grip of terror in the whites of the eyes of 
the apostles at the Last Supper—little specks of tesserae pro- 
duce this explosive effect—and (greatest achievement of all in 
my opinion) the touching loneliness of the apostles in the emotive 
grouping from the “Agony in the Garden.” 

It may sound ridiculous to speak of the modernity of these 
ancient mosaics, but they do prove that there is nothing new 
under the artistic sun. The douanier Rousseau could have put 
his straightbacked signature on the landscape from the apse 
of S. Apollinare in Classe; “The Rebels at Sinai’’ is a sixth 
century expressionist work; Cezanne’s Mont St. Victoire 
paintings are not better examples of his own principle that 
“everything in nature adheres to the cone, the cylinder and the 
cube” than is the Sinai landscape from 8. Vitale, and anyone, 
just anyone, would have sworn that the symbol of St. Luke, 
the bull, with its head in profile and its nostrils full-face, was 
the work of Picasso. 


And now I cannot even begin to speak about the colours, 
because the Editor said “about a thousand words” and there 
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would need to be at least three thousand words more if I were 
to describe the colours, an adjective for every colour. 


JEROME KIELY 
St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. ' 


THE KING RETURNS TO CASHEL 


AISEAL na Ri they called it during that long era of a thousand 
years when the descendants of Eoghan looked out from 
its summit across the broad plain on every side which was 

the fairest land in their Munster kingdom. Princes and warriors 
came home from battle or from the chase and found safety 
within its enclosure. Petty chieftains of the Dési and Ui Eachach 
and Corca Duibhne climbed its ramparts to pay homage to its 
over-king. Always it was royal Cashel, Caiseal na Ri. 

And then, one day, a stranger from over the ocean came to 
the king’s din. ‘Patrick went into the province of Munster,’’ 
says the Tripartite Life, “and came to Cashel of the kings. 
When Oengus, son of Natfraich, the king, arose in the morning, 
all the idols were on their faces. And after this Patrick baptized 
Natfraich’s sons and left blessing and prosperity upon them and 
blessed the fortress, i.e., Cashel.”” In the shadow of the royal 
residence Ailbe set up his bishop’s seat. And with these clerics 
came a strange unearthly King, who would one day claim Cashel 
as His own. 

Down through the centuries the earthly kings of Cashel 
retained their fortress on the Rock. Many of them wielded the 
crozier as well as the sword. Cormac Mac Cuileandin made his 
royal seat a home for scholars, of whom he himself was not the 
least. Down in the plain below, Bishop Olchobar routed the 
Norse in the tenth century. From the cover of its walls Cealla- 
chan set out on his victorious march which became the theme of 
one of our finest medieval sagas. In 977 Brian came to Cashel 
to be crowned King of Munster. And in the next century Car- 
thach founded the family whose name became inseparably 
linked with Cashel’s own. 

But Cashel’s greatest day was still ahead. In 1101, says the 
Annals of the Four Masters, “an assembly of Leath Mogha was 
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[See page 373] 


FROM “EMPRESS THEODORA AND SUITE”’ 


The Editor desires to express his gratitude to the Curator 
of the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Zurich, for permission to 
reproduce the pictures of the Ravenna Mosaics, and to 
the Cultural Relotions Committee for the loan of blocks. 
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THE CHAPEL OF KING CORMAC 


Dedicated to Divine Worship, 1134 
Catholic Worship suppressed, 1641 
Holy Mass offered again, Low Sunday 1954 
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held in Cashel around Muirchertach O Briain with the chiefs of 
the laity, and Ua Dundin (Papal Legate) with the chiefs of the 
clergy, and on this occasion Muirchertach O Briain made a 
grant such as no king had ever made before, namely he granted 
Cashel of the Kings to religious.’”’ And on the summit of the 
Rock, now dedicated anew “to God, Patrick and Ailbe,” Ire- 
land’s Acropolis slowly took shape. In the shadow of the earlier 
Round Tower native builders plied their trade, admired by the 
wandering craftsmen of Ratisbon. How the strangers must have 
gazed in amazement as they watched the corbelled stone roof - 
slowly rise to position. And to the native builders they doubtless 
gave advice on mouldings and arcades which they had already 
perfected in their homeland. From that happy union between 
the best of native and foreign tastes, Cormac’s Chapel arose to its 
unique perfection. With Vezelay and Moissac and Gross Sankt- 
Martin in Cologne, though on a much smaller scale, it had probed 
the deepest secrets of the Romanesque. And it stood hence- 
forward on the Rock, a home for the King of Heaven now that 
its earthly kings were passing. 

But Cashel’s Golden Age was not to last. For a day would 
come when an Earl of Kildare would leave its Cathedral a 
smouldering ruin. And a still more tragic day followed when 
the succession was rent in twain and two prelates claimed the 
heritage of Ailbe. One alone could hold the Rock : the other 
became a fugitive. The one, Dermot O’Hurley, scholar, Louvain 
professor, hunted priest, died a martyr’s death in Dublin and 
now rests beside a busy city thoroughfare. The other, Myler 
McGrath, reclines in stone within the ruins of his roofless 
Cathedral. The victory of the one and the expulsion of the 
other were but the local version of a drama which had all Ire- 
land for its stage. From the Rock the priest was driven to the 
hills and caves, down to the Glen of Aherlow, where Geoffrey 
Keating laboured to preserve the records of the past; as far 
south as Tubrid, where Eoghan O Dubhthaigh was to find a 
peaceful grave after denouncing Elizabeth’s Archbishop : 


A Mhaoil gan Mhuire ataoi leamh, 
Dul ar neamh ni h-é do thriall, 

A Mhaoil gan Aifreann, a Mhaoil gan ord 
A Mhaoil i nIfreann is borb pian. 


And when the priest was driven from the Rock, the Mass 
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went with him and Cormac’s Chapel stood silent and deserted. 


On Low Sunday, just a month ago, the Holy Sacrifice came 
back to Cormac’s Chapel. The rigours of another Lent had just 
given way to the joys of the Paschal season and Spring was in 
the air. The Resurrection had come. To the young and flourishing 
Gaelic speaking auxiliary of the Legion of Mary—the Réalt— 
fell the honour of welcoming the King back to his patrimony. 
Not with any outward display of pomp but with a quiet sim- 
plicity which was intensely moving in its symbolism. The 
Missa Cantata, offered by An t-Athair Donnchadh O Floinn of 
Maynooth, was the renewal once more, after a lapse of centuries, 
of the sacrifice of Calvary in that hallowed spot. But it was 
something more. It was the renewal of our own link with that 
sacrifice offered in Clonmacnoise and Bangor and Clonard. 
When the preacher, An t-Athair Tomas O Muiris, arose to 


speak, one heard in his voice the undertones of Dermot O’Hurley © 


and Cormac Mac Carthaigh and all the others back to Ailbe 
and Patrick. The choir of the Réalt, under the direction of 
Sean Og O Tuama, sang, with an appropriateness which was at 
the one time glorious and tragic, Eoghan O Dubhthaigh’s praise 
of Our Blessed Lady, written to silence the heretical bishops, of 
whom Cashel’s was the most noteworthy. The chalice used at 
the Mass had been used in the vicinity during the Penal Times. 
The full vestments of the celebrant, the straightforward 
Plain Chant tones of the Common and Proper of the Mass, the 
simple altar, unadorned save for a few vases of Spring 
daffodils silhouetted against the delicate twelfth-century 
stone-work of the apse, the rows of the Communicants kneeling 
on the bare stone tiles, the procession of the clergy to the ancient 
residence of the Vicars Choral after Mass—all these thingss 
helped to carry one’s mind across the gap to pre-Reformation 
times. Through the narrow window above the sanctuary the 
sun threw a beam of light which played on the decorated stone- 
work of the opposite wall, as if to call the attention of the 
stranger who might otherwise pass it by. The voices of Cork, 
Kilkenny, Limerick blended with those of the capital in a paean 
of praise which seemed to re-echo from the hollow vaulted 
roof. Even the children sensed that something significant was 
taking place. They climbed on to the roof to peer through 
the high window in a moment of distracting but forgivable 
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curiosity. They did not understand the full meaning of the 
occasion, but they knew that Cormac’s Chapel had become a 
chapel once more. 

Then when the religious ceremony was over the crowd 
re-assembled on the green sward that surrounds the buildings. 
They listened attentively as An t-Athair Donnchadh O Floinn 
told them, simply but effectively, the story of Cashel and the 
significance of that day’s pilgrimage. The young people finished 
the evening by singing the Gaelic songs which Cashel must have 
heard two centuries ago. The older folk gazed wistfully at the 
ivied ruins. You sensed the feeling of gratitude and exultation 
which filled the hearts of all. For the Rock whereon they stood 
had been linked once more with the Rock of Peter, and Cashel 
of the Kings had welcomed back the greatest King of all. 


Tomds O 
Coléiste Phddraig, Manuat. 


RADIO 


HE Thomas Davis Lectures have given us some very good 
fare. There was Father Denis Meehan’s talk on “The 
Classics in Irish Education,” which set out very clearly the 
problem, and offered his own solution. The problem is, briefly, 
this: that the ancient classics, as taught in the Secondary 
Schools just now, are not really an educative force. With exami- 
nations in view too much stress has to be laid on the grammar 
and the writing of the language, and what might have been a 
key to open new worlds to young minds has become a chain to 
tie them to a galley-slave’s bench, a chain which they want to 
cast off as soon as they can. The lecturer proposed that more 
attention be paid to the reading of the classics, to the literature 
and history of the world into which Christianity came and in 
which it grew, and he made the excellent suggestion that the 
Roman Missal might with profit be brought into the class-room. 

Father Meehan knew all the arguments for the classics and 
all the arguments against them. Perhaps he could see too clearly 
both sides of the question. Now, if he had been all for or all 
against, he might have stirred up something ; but he was very 
fair and very calm, and the waters of controversy were not 
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sufficiently disturbed. Such a controversial approach is very 
difficult for a single voice to achieve ; it may even be contrary 
to the spirit of the Thomas Davis Lectures. But the fact remains 
that without such controversy we have no hope of getting our 
education authorities to alter something which badly needs 
alteration. 

There may have been a scarcity of devotional programmes 
from Radio Eireann in the past, but a great deal of credit must 
go to the compiler of its Holy Week and Easter programmes. It 
was an excellent idea to give a talk on Holy Week by Father J. 
G. McGarry before the First Nocturn of the Office of Tenebrae 
was relayed from St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. This program- 
me was appreciated particularly by many lay people, to whom 
these Holy Week ceremonies too often remain a mystery. The 
Programme Director’s good work continues now in the series 
“The Word and the World” at 7.15 p.m. on Sunday evenings. 
We have had a very fine talk by Sir Shane Leslie on St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory in Lough Derg. For his material he went back through 
the centuries and made the dry-as-dust records live again. 
Did you know that the island was a place of pilgrimage when 
Richard II came to Ireland and that Sir William de Lisle, one 
of his knights, made the long journey by land and water to see 
where St. Patrick prayed ? It was an absorbing quarter of an 
hour, but Shane Leslie’s voice could carry even the dullest 
material ; its warmth.and resonance make one listen to the end. 
The quiet mood of Peg Monahan’s opening tones was 
promising, but Donagh McDonagh’s “Last Hero” failed to live 
up to expectations. The main reason for the disappointment was 
that this was a play which revolved around Deirdre, and the 
Deirdre we heard was not the Deirdre of the legends we knew. 
Miss Eithne Dunne has done better things than this, but perhaps 
the Deirdre of Donagh McDonagh did not allow her to show us 
her usual feeling for words and situation. Once there was a 
flash of the old fire in her answer to Art: ‘Tell him I left a 
greater court than Scotland has. . .” but the tone was shrill 
even when her heart had grown “impatient as the migrant 
birds,” nor could she soften to the description of Scotland, 
“twhere even the rain is bright.’’ The unlessoned girl we should 
have met with Naoise in the cabin in the woods never got a 
chance to develop, because from the beginning that complaining 
voice let us know that in her veins “there flowed a treasonable 
poison” ; all that happened could not stir our sympathy or make 
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us feel the stuff of tragedy. And at the end we felt that both 
Conor and Deirdre deserved exactly what they got. Pity was 
dead. Conor Mac Nessa was a true king of wiles but the crafty, 
crawling voice showed that it could manipulate words. Naoise 
and Ailne were well done, but the man who commanded atten- 
tion was Ardan, played, I think, by Fergus O’Dwyer, and the 
moment I shall remember from this play was his honest and 
exasperated demand: “Give me a rest from Deirdre.” 

Musical Quiz continues to give enjoyment, with Terry 
O’Sullivan as compere. Here is a question-master who remains 
the courteous controller of the destinies of his teams and yet 
never obtrudes. A promising series of talks by G. R. C. Keep 
begins on Thursday, 20 May at 7.15 p.m. It is called “The 
Emigrant Ship” and Mr. Keep speaks of ‘‘The North Atlantic 
Emigrant Trade from 1850,” “The Emigrant Chooses his Ship,” 
and “The Atlantic Crossing a Century Ago.” 


Patrick V. O’BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. 


FILMS 


Am conscious of having arrived at the month of June in this 
I chronicle entitled “Film” without having reviewed a single 

film, and while this may be the literary equivalent of making 
an omelette without eggs, the result may be equally disappoint- 
ing. By way of explaining why I have not presented a monthly 
review of releases and new films, let me give three reasons ; 
the first being a quotation from Focus, the organ of the Catholic 
Film Institute : “The priest reviewer is at an obvious disadvan- 
tage compared with the professional critics. Unless he is assigned 
by ecclesiastical authority to film work first and foremost, he 
sees far fewer films and so his experience is much more limited.” 
Lack of opportunity and sometimes, I confess, lack of inclination 
to see certain films reduces the number I could usefully review. 

_ The second reason is this : By the time a notice of a current 
film would appear in this chronicle, public interest in a review 
of it would have evaporated. 
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The third reason is that the a reviewers in the 
daily and weekly press in this country present nowadays a 
critical, Christian and adequate report on current films as they 
appear in the first run Dublin cinemas. 


The days when film criticism meant the indiscriminate 
praise of all new films, for fear, no doubt, of offending 
the exhibitors, who paid good money for advertising space, 
are gone. Either for the reason that the publicity expert 
discovered that “slanging” a product had almost as much 
publicity value as praising it, or else that the cinema owners 
discovered that the public—in Dublin at any rate—would go to 
the cinema no matter what the critics said. 


During the past six months I find that I have seen about a 
dozen films and as some of them may not have yet reached 
country cinemas, a comment on them may yet be of interest. | 


By now “Shane” will have cantered in and out of many a 
cinema, as he did into the lives of Van Heflin, Jean Arthur and 
Brandon de Wilde to the haunting ‘Call of the Far Away Hills” 
and to the delight of every boy from seven to seventy who hears ‘ 
that call and who is at heart what Mr. P. G. Wodehouse calls a 
“Synthetic Westerner.” This was the horse opera mixture as 
before (who would dare change it?) but it was in the Grand 
Opera style, with one of the longest and bloodiest technicolour 
brawls, and one of the most sinister villains (Jack Palance) 
I have seen for a long time. I recall seeing with this film in Lon- 
don a newsreel shot of Mr. De Valera at Fatima and the commen- 
‘tator gave the following explanation of the events which took 
place there: ‘In 1917 the Virgin Mary appeared to some 
children and told them that if everyone read the Rosary, the 
whole world would be converted to Roman Catholicism.” So 
much for Wardour Street’s familiarity with the beads. 

“Little Boy Lost’? I found a somewhat disappointing film 
with Bing Crosby a strong contender for the right to use the 
title role. I yield to none in my admiration of Mr. Crosby’s 
nonchalant technique and easy manner but let us have a return 
to the pleasures of Hope, Lamour or Fitzgerald, where the con- 
trast with the intense, perfected and controlled competence of 
the French actors won’t make him look like a slice of cold ham. 
In his interview with the Reverend Mother Mr. Crosby seemed 
to be re-living a similar experience in his own schooldays and 
was looking equally cowed by it. This film is worth seeing for 
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the chastening effect of its tragic story of the fate of war orphans... 


and for the excellent performance of the French actors. 
“Roman Holiday” and its star, Miss Audrey Hepburn, have 


been so bedecked with Oscars and palms of victory by the 
‘film industry and the public in general that it would be a rash 


critic who would venture to raise a dissentient voice. I liked 
this film ; it had lightness of touch, freshness, delightful social 
satire (those stereotyped and undisguisable secret service men 
... the General, fainting at the sight of an injection) but would 
the film have suffered by a less offensive introduction of the 
pressmen and the princess? It was hardly beyond the ingenuity 


of the scriptwriter to devise one. Apparently the Movie magnates. 


consider the titillations of a bedroom scene an essential element 
for box office success in the realms of light comedy. I am remind- 
ed of a story which Sir John Lavery tells of Lennox Robinson. 
It seems that the latter was asked to submit a script for a film. 
He was informed that it should contain, if it was to be a box 


office success, the following elements: a religious element, — 


characters from high society, an element of surprise, a sex 


interest. The script submitted was commendably brief and > 
contained all the essential ingredients ; it read: ‘My God,” 


said the Duchess, “let go of my leg.” 

I went to “Julius Caesar’ more from a sense of duty than 
for enjoyment and I fear the odour of the schoolroom pervaded 
the whole performance. It is notorious how few stage plays can 
be made into good films, without considerable re-editing by a. 
host of script writers. Since Shakespeare’s plays are essentially 
poetic the amount of pruning necessary to fit the play into a 
two hour film left the pedestal bare of any image of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar and carrying only the truncated tree stump. I 


_ liked James Mason’s Brutus and Deborah Kerr’s Portia but 
Edmond O’Brien’s Casca looked and spoke like a Roman ancestor — 
of Humphrey Bogart. Marlon Brando as Anthony was completely _ 
miscast, he was about as subtle as Donald Duck and at times 


sounded like Donald giving an imitation of the late Adolf 


Hitler. 
“The Little World of Don Camillo” was a delightful film. 


It was somewhat episodic, but in view of the nature of the book | 


the wonder is, as Dr. Johnson said of the woman preaching and 
the dog walking on its hind legs, not that it should be done well 
but that it should be done at all. What magnificent talents 
Fernandel has! The music halls of Marseilles would hardly 
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seem to be the most likely training ground for acting talents of 
this order. The mobile horse face and expressive eyes and the 
trained comedian’s sense of timing all combine to make the 
figure of Don Camillo an unforgettable one. One may at times 
detect a certain burlesque of a French curé rather than of an 
Italian parroco in the portrait. There is an intensely moving 
sequence where Don Camillo sets off in obedience to his bishop 
for another parish, sitting alone in the corner of his third class 
carriage, fumbling for food in his little package of possessions, 
and munching disconsolately to control his grief. Nobody has 
come to bid him goodbye, he eats as one in whom the natural 
instinct of self preservation has triumphed over his emotional 
doubt as to whether he should go on living at all in the tragic 
circumstances. How accurately we follow the thoughts from 
the play of emotions on the face and in the economy of the half 
finished gestures . . . no word is spoken, nor do we need speech ... 
there is no sobbing of muted strings from an invisible and super- 
fluous orchestra. The skill of the director (Duvivier) and the 
competence of the actor contrive that heart speaks to heart 
here in silence. 

A sequence from another film, ‘The Million Pound Note,” 
in which a strong man (Reginald Beckwith) is mistaken for an 
eccentric American millionaire on arriving at an hotel, is also 
played in silence and is one of the funniest scenes in films I 
have seen in a long time. 

“Tomorrow is Too Late,” another Italian film dealing with 
the problems of adolescents in a somewhat over-simplified 
way but in good taste and with delicacy and saving humour is 
worth seeing for the contrast in American and English styles of 
acting. 

“The Robe,” to which I went in a prejudiced frame of mind 
as I had intensely disliked the book, proved to be far less ob- 
jectionable than I feared. Cinamascope and stereoscopic sound 
combine to give an illusion of reality but for my part this vanished 
after the first twenty minutes and thereafter the “‘deepies” left 
me flat. This is a hard saying and it may very well be that the 
“the fault . . . is not in our stars but in ourselves.”’ My first 
session with 3D is a memory of a nightmare session in an ocu- 
list’s testing room, and what with trying to discover whether 
I should wear the supplied spectacles over or under my own 
and dropping both pairs in the interchange, groping on the 


floor in darkness, to the extreme annoyance of my neighbours, — 
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and coming to the ultimate conclusion that the projectionist 
was as cockeyed as I was, since he couldn’t seem to get his picture 
focussed on the screen, I came away without an idea of what the 
picture was about and a severe headache as well. I have no 
doubt that the philanthropists of the “‘Coast’’ who have lavished 
such money and publicity on 3D and Cinemascope won’t lose 


a night’s sleep over my failure to bow down at the sound of the 
trumpet, the flute and the harp, of the sackbut and the psaltery, 


of the symphony and of all kinds of music. But where is all this 
going to lead us? Is the swmmum bonum in the cinema to be 
an animated and loquacious version of Madame Tussaud’s ? 

This film might do some good among masses whose daily 
lives are untouched by any religious element, but while one 
does not expect or desire a film version of a dogma text-book, 
there were some unjustified and needless departures from 
accepted Christian tradition. One other small point, I cannot 
understand how the incident in which the youth gave away his 
newly-acquired donkey to his friend and then with considerable 
and insistent juvenile savagery urged him to “kick him, kick 
him” escaped protest from some infuriated member of the 
R.S.P.C.A. or the Donkey Protection Association. Or is it that 
only the Irish need correction in these matters ? 


J. K. DEMPSEY 
Skerries, Co. Dublin. 


The rite of Baptism . . . is full of richly significant 
symbolism ... What a tragedy that it has become an 
obscure private ceremony, attended only by those immedi- 
ately concerned, so that many Christians remain, perforce, 
virtually unacquainted with it and its vital significance 
. . . What a magnificent thing it would be if baptism 
became again, in every parish, the most important ritual 
event, after the Mass, in the life of the parish as a whole, 
as a family ! 
—GERALD VANN, O.P., “The Water and the Fire,” 
quoted by kind permission of the 
publishers, Messrs Collins. 
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‘The following statement was issued by the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales at their Low Week meeting 1954 


‘N accordance with the wishes of the Holy See we desire to 

draw attention to the situation arising in England and 

-- Wales from the presence here of a large number of refugees 
and of emigrants who have left their own countries in search of 
‘better conditions. 
From the Continent, and esipbbtiity from countries en- 
‘slaved by Communists, there have come to this country some 
200,000 Catholics. One hundred thousand of these are Poles 
and 25,000 Ukranians, and there are considerable numbers of 
Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Hungarians, Yugoslavs and 
Rumanians. Nor do we overlook several thousand Italians, 
Germans and Austians. 
_ From our sister country of Ireland, to which we Owe so 
great a debt for its aid in the growth of the Church in this country, 
there is a constant flow of emigrants, men and women, who come 
here in search of employment. 

A further group, now 2,000 strong, but growing steadily, 
comprises students from overseas, principally from the Colonies, 
who have come to this country for higher education at the 
universities and technical colleges. 

The Hierarchy has made every effort to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of these our brethren in Christ. 

Two Polish Vicars General, acting under the guidance of 
the Bishops, direct the labours of some 80 Polish priestsin their 
work for the Polish exiles. 

The Catholic Committee for European Volunteer Workers 
has the assistance of some 30 priests, who care for refugee and 
emigrant Catholics from the Continent. 

The national chaplain for overseas students works in 
conjunction with the chaplains to the various universities for 
the overseas students. 

We wish to pay our tribute to all those priests from abroad 
who are labouring with admirable zeal and sacrifice for their 
compatriots. We desire also to thank our own clergy and faithful 
for their assistance in this problem. 
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Especially are we grateful to those of our clergy who have 
given to priests from other lands a home in their presbyteries 
and facilities in their churches. 

We recall with gratitude the help of priests from Ireland 
who have come here to give missions to the Irish emigrants. 

Once more we thank the faithful for their generous support 
of the Catholic Council for Polish Welfare and the Catholic 
Committee for European Volunteer Workers. 

Conscious, however, of the pressing needs of these emigrants, 
we wish to make the following suggestions : 


‘1. It is our earnest hope that a sincere welcome will be 
given by our people to all these emigrants and refugees who, no 
matter what their nationality, are one with us in Christ. 


2. Whilst they should be welcomed into our own associa- 
tions, it must be remembered that they will find comfort and 
support first of all in their own grouping together. 

Where, then, the numbers justify it, facilities should be 
provided for their own Masses in our churches and their own 
meetings in our halls. — 

We should show our respect for their national aie 


38. Our priests should give hospitality and help to these 
priests from abroad and consult them in the problems of their 
compatriots. 

Our laity should go out of their way to show friendliness 
and interest in their brethren from abroad and be ready to invite 
them into their own family circle. 


4. Particular care should be taken to ensure that their 
children be accommodated in our Catholic schools. 


_ 5. We warmly commend the missions which are being 
given for the Irish emigrants and the formation of Catholic 
clubs and societies under the guidance of the clergy. 

We have a special duty of charity to these our brethren from 
from other lands. In fulfilling this duty not only shall we help 
them in their hard and trying conditions, but we shall strengthen 
the whole Church here in England and Wales. 

By our charity and prayers we can happily incorporate 
into our own ranks these great numbers of men and women who, 
despite so many trials, have remnaignd:| true to the Faith which 
is their glory and ours. toe 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTEOOST (Luke 5 : 1-11) 
Faith in a Crisis 


This is no reason why we should go to the other extreme 
and give ourselves up to a complete lack of faith in our unaided 
strength. This is where true humility comes in, which, in Ches- 
terton’s phrase, ought not to be a nail in a shoe which stops 
you from walking but a sting which never Jets you stop; it 
makes you doubt your own means and your own strength but 
not the will, and therefore it urges you on to work with greater 
ardour. 

(a) One must react against faithlessness by leaning on the 
Omnipotent. “We have taken nothing, nevertheless at Thy 
word I will let down the net.” In the early years of Christianity 
there was an earthquake near a Greek town which had been 

recently converted. A split in the earth gradually advanced 
like a serpent and nearly reached the walls. So those 
neophytes came out and shouted in faith : “Stop, stop, because 
we are all of Christ.””. And the miracle happened, the earth- 
quake which had destroyed everything round about did not the 
least harm in that place. Faith in Jesus makes us conquer every 
evil attack. 

(b) We are certainly not able to keep to our resolutions 
alone but with the help of God we are certain of not returning 
to sin. Let us keep this sentence in mind when we find ourselves 
before a confessor with many relapses in spite of all our promises. 
Do not let us therefore be without faith. Not only are our sins 
forgiven in the Sacrament of Penitence but our souls also receive 
special grace which will protect us from the assaults of evil. 

(ce) Do you know the legend of the halcyon? When the 
halycon is tired of flying over the sea its companion comes and 
flies underneath it bearing him up on his own wings 
Jesus supports us in the same way in depression, bears 
us up after a wasted night and takes us to the miraculous 
fish. “I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me” (Philippians 4 : 13). 

In Quiet Devotion 


What an air of summer it has, this far away episode of 
fishing on the lake! It brings us new confidence in the optimism 
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of Christianity, which is always growing in order to make faith 
grow. “Duc in altum’’ “Launch out into the deep,” says the 
Lord. “Go far away from the shores of mediocrity and indecision. 
Aspire to great things, open your heart generously to the essen- 
tial practice of obedience to the revealed Truth.” 

(a) “Let down your nets.” He could equally well have made 
the fish come to the shore or just give a sign and the nets would 
have been full; but He wanted collaboration. Men ought 
always to look for His blessings with His help; our help 
is asked because we ought always to discover our own resources 
and become masters of the truth that it develops in our per- 
sonalities, and thus regain faith in life in spite of every failure. 
Thus we realise that everything depends upon us and everything 
upon God. 

(b) ‘Leave everything and follow Him.” The Saviour 
wanted to reward the obedient collaboration of the Apostles 
by giving them new proof of their strength ; from that moment 
on He was to help them to conquer souls. On one condition, 
however, that they left everything. That is the drama of the 
vocation of the apostles. 

Not everyone is called to this. Everyone is, however, remind- 
ed, that Jesus does not want us to be too dependent on these 
things. He who wants to imitate the Master and the Apostles 
should trust in God and He will support him soul and body 
until he is truly happy—as the Oremus of today’s Mass says : 
*¢... may your Church serve you with joy in quiet devotion .. .” 

(c) Faith rewarded. St. Peter believed and when he saw 
that a miracle had been performed, he fell on his knees in the 
the boat saying: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” He recognised the Omnipotent in this way and 
adored Him. Further he represented our souls in sin at that 
moment ; it was a faithful confession of sin on behalf of all 
men and Jesus wanted to hear this recognition from Peter’s 
mouth before absolving us with the precious blood of the Saviour 
in love. Jesus has not departed from us, He has not left us alone : 
He has saved us. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Matt. 5 : 20-24) 
It is Not Sufficient to Forgive and Be Patient 


Shakespeare says: “Do you want to draw near to divine 
nature ? Approach her with a being full of pity” ; And Pascal 
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says: “Man owes pity to man more than anything else.” But 
Jesus wants to raise us up to a higher level. No more insults 
(He who has said “fool” to his brother shall be condemned. 
He who has said ‘“‘ass’’ to his brother shall be condemned ... ). 
We must avenge ourselves with love, exchange good for evil 
and transform anger into service towards those who have hurt us. 

(a) I was puzzled one day at this saying of Christ’s “Be ye 
therefore perfect ; even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
(Matthew 5: 48). I wondered how a creature could be as perfect 
as God. It is impossible ! Then I re-read the excerpt from which 
this saying comes and I found a clear explanation of my diffi- 
culty: “I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father in heaven for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.”” Then I understood that the imitation of God’s perfec- 
tion lies in this analogy ; that it is to love everybody without 
distinction and without caring whether they have done me a 
wrong or not so long as I exchange love for hatred. 

(b) Father Leonard Roth stood out against Hitler and 
Nazism. He had to take refuge in Switzerland in 1935. He 
returned to his native country in order to take up his apostolic 
work again in 1943. He was arrested by the Gestapo and sent 
to the concentration camp at Dachau. He endured incredible 
tortures and privations. When the American liberators came, 
the Dominican did not want to leave Dachau, where 5,000 of 
his companions in suffering were lying smitten by a typhoid 
epidemic ; he wanted to stay and look after them. The epidemic 
passed and the wretched prisoners went away. Father 
Roth still stayed there because new guests were arriving in the 
“camp of death”—five thousand 8.8. prisoners who were await- 
ing trial. Even his jailers and torturers needed the moral and 
material care of a Catholic priest. The monk succeeded in 
saving hundreds of lives and in building a church which could 
hold 1,500 people ; and even now he is still going on with his 
work of fervid apostolising of Christianity amongst the prisoners. 

‘Why does he do all this? To avenge himself... such are 
the vendettas of Christianity. 

(c) Christ brought about a revolution in the world. ‘Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. But I say unto you that ye resist not evil; but 
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whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also . . . and whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him two” (Matthew 5 : 39-41). 

The reason is simple: ‘For if ye love them who love you, 
what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans do that ?” 
(Matthew 5: 46). 

This is what Christ wants. We ought to give it to Him. 


Down with Pharisaism 


Finally, let us take careful note of a warning: if our judg- 
ment be not greater than that of the scribes and Pharisees, we 
shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(a) Pharisees. That is what we are when we pray or offer 
our souls to the Lord or go to Communion with hate towards 
somebody in our hearts. Dislikes, grudges, old desires for ven- 
detta and petty revenges, disdain, insults, outrages and pay- 
backs both big and small. How can all this be reconciled with 
our position of creatures supplicating in the presence of the 
Omnipotent ? Who among us is so just that he may cast the 
first stone at his brother? The Pharisees were haughty, and 
anger, hate and offence are always the children of haughtiness. 
Let us rid ourselves of them, for otherwise heaven will never 
open for us. 

(b) A character of John Steinbeck’s tells in an American 
novel of how he was once tempted to pay back a bloody insult 
by violence. As he moved to pay him back in his own coin, his 
adversary suddenly felt very ashamed of himself. “I saw myself 
as I went trembling to act on the same level of irresponsibility 
as Morgan, I saw myself about to spit out the filthiest insults 
which even I did not believe in, to hit him on the weakest point 
of his being, in a frenzy to pay back what he had hit me with, 
and than I stopped. I felt myself grow pale, but I also felt very 
calm. I managed to smile quietly and go away without saying 
anything. Outside there was deep peace and a marvellous 
silence dotted with stars. ‘Get angry about something,’ I said 
to myself, ‘With such a beautiful sky?’ Later on someone 
made himself heard on the gravel behind me. Morgan came 
towards me with his hand outstretched to ask my pardon...” 
(Preistly and Lonely Sam). 

(ec) Let us ask the Lord to help us not to be Pharisees and 
understand that the whole Christian life is founded on intrepid 
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charity and abundant pardon, as the Oremus of today’s Mass 
says. “O God, who hast predicted invisible good for those that 
love Thee, infuse our hearts with Thy love, until we love Thee 
in everything and above everything, let us follow the object of 
Thy promises which overcome all desire.” 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Mark 8: 1-9) 
Consecrated Particles 


When the Venerable Father Las Casas embarked to go back 
to America from Spain in order to defend the poor Indians from 
the power of the conquerors, he had a little box of ebony made 
and put lots of Consecrated Particles into it. He fell ill during the 
journey and asked to be able to hold that precious reserve of 
energy to his heart. When they finally reached the other side 
he had completely recovered. 

(a) The seven loaves multiplied by Christ remind us of the 
Eucharistic Bread clearly promised during the Redeemer’s 
apostolate on this earth. These very sacraments have the Euch- 
arist as their raison d’étre. They all seem to be preparations, 
either near or remote for the reception of Jesus in our hearts : 
Holy Orders, which makes possible the Consecration ; Baptism 
which makes us capable of drawing near to the divine banquet ; 
Confirmation, which strengthens us in faith for it ; Confession, 
which purifies us so that we may be able to receive Jesus worthily; 
Extreme Unction, which wipes out the remains of sin before 
embracing sacramentally within us Him to Whom we shall be 
joined in Heaven before long; Matrimony, which represents 
the union of Christ with the Church which is ordained by the 
Eucharist in as much as it prepares new hearts which are ready 
for union with the Lord (cf. St. Thomas ITI, Q. 65, a. 3). 

(b) How can we thank God for this multiplication of the 
bread which is the means of sanctification entrusted to us for 
ever? It is easy for us to attain the seven virtues with it, to 
escape the seven deadly sins, to be docile to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, to practise the works of spiritual and bodily piety. 
Why do we not make use of this “food for pilgrims’ often ? 
“True bread for sons, not to be thrown to dogs,”’ we sing in the 
Lauda Sion. It is too precious and too necessary to be wasted. 
(c) “But what can I do?” someone might say, “since if I 
fall into mortal sin all the advantages of the sacraments are lost 
to me?” 
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“That is not true,” you must reply, “when you go and 
confess and receive sanctifying grace. Once more the effects of 
Baptism, Confirmation, Order and Matrimony will live in you 
again. You will be like one born again, baptised, confirmed and 
so on, all at the same time and at the same moment.” Let us 
consider these advantages. Jesus ‘‘was moved with compassion” 
for all of us hungry people. He loves us and gives us back that 
which we have lost and gives us strength with His grace every 


time we draw near unto Him. 


Crumbs and Leavings 


The Church still guards jealously the bread which has been 
multiplied by the Saviour and administers it. She gives it 
with joy and wants to see us happy in sacramental worship. 
That is why we say in the “Communion” today: “therefore 
will I offer in His tabernacle sacrifices of joy ; I will sing, yea 
I will sing praises unto the Lord” (Psalm 27). 


(a) “He called His disciples unto Him.” The Apostles were 
the dispensers of the miraculous gift in the desert. And today 
the priests offer the means of our perfection to us daily. They 
distribute it gratis just as they have received it. There is only 
one thing we ask : to see more people better prepared and hung- 
rier among the faithful followers of Christ. 


(b) ‘And they took up of the broken meat what was left, 
seven baskets.”’ P. Sertillanges says that this act of the disciples 
is full of teaching, nothing must be lost of the Lord’s gifts. 
Everything ought to be collected and guarded in the Christian 
life ; the smallest acts, the smallest advantages, the smallest 
sweetnesses and the smallest pains all have their value spiritually. 

Let us gather these heavenly crumbs. There will perhaps 
‘be another desert in a moment when we are not able to ask for 
Jesus’s help. 


(c) “So they did eat and were filled.” The seven sacraments 
give us the joy of being partakers of the divine life ; 
satisfied and full. No human food or human value can give us 
this. We are alive with the true life which Jesus bought for us 
with His blood and afterwards gave us Himself in the seven 
loaves of nourishment. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Matt. 7 : 15-21) 
The Evil Plant 


“Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be 
cut down and cast into the fire.”” Christ has taught us how to 
solve the problem of life: to follow Him through all trials in 
order to reach Him in complete joy ; to fight in the struggle 
for sanctity and to rejoice because we are united with Him ; 
to grow in perfection and produce works of goodness and love. 

But people do not want to listen to Him... 

(a) The episode in which the Curé of Ars made an incredulous 
man understand that he was an arid and lifeless plant is well 
known. The old priest, went as usual from the rectory to the 
sacristy between two lines of the devoted and the curious. He 
stopped in front of a man who was dressed in the costume of a 
hunter and who had a gun over his shoulder and a dog nearby 
(he had come more out of entertainment than devotion). The 
holy priest caressed the crouching dog: “What a wonderful 
dog,” he exclaimed and, straightening himself up, he remarked 
to his master: “Sir, it would be a good thing if your soul were 
as beautiful as your dog.” 

(b) Certainly in order to be able to produce good fruit, it is 
necessary to sacrifice oneself, to draw sap from within and 
radiate with divine love. We shall be strengthened in trials. 

(c) Our souls really are like plants which must be breathed 
upon by the profound force of love in order to bear fruit. St. 
Teresa of Avila wrote that she could be bathed in four ways : 
by taking up water from the well, drawing it up by means of a 
wheel which lifts up several little buckets, by taking it from the 
river and, lastly, by making use of the rain. He who is beginning in 
mental prayer is like the person who takes water from the well ; 
the second method is the prayer of “stillness,” say in which the 
soul enjoys holding union with God in the quietness of contem- 
plated truth and without intellectual effort ; in the third way it 
is enough that we should strive to lead the water along the chan- 
nels of grace so that it ‘“‘reaches our throats” in the mortification 
of earthly affections and in the most lively hopes ; the last way 


does not cost more than a little effort from the soul that dedicates. 
herself to God, because it is already in union with the Lord 


and the deepest joy that is possible on earth. 
REGINALDO FRASCISCcO 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THe IrisH IN BRITAIN 


Sir, 

Today as never before the 
English Church is home-mission 
minded. It looks, alas too often 
in vain, for the Irish settler, 
coming as he does from a pre- 
dominantly Catholic country, to 
add his presumed strength to the 
English lay apostolate’s work for 
England’s conversion. The Eng- 
lishman’s hope is that the settler, 
instead of developing a ghetto- 
outlook, will join his English 
brethren in facing intelligently 
the challenge of the times—the 
re-introduction of Christianity to 
a nation. 

If the settler is to be equipped 
to take his part in this high 
adventure, which might be said 
to be no more than his duty to 
the country which is providing his 
livelihood, his knowledge of the 
Faith must become commensurate 
with his simple piety. Surely that 
is most likely to be accomplished 
during his school days in Ireland. 


DEAR Sir, 
The April issue of The Furrow, 


in which there are views and — 


comments expressed by five priests 
—two resident in Ireland and 
three in England—on “The Irish 
in Britain,” and which has evoked 
an editorial article from one of 
our Catholic weeklies, should give 
food for thought on both sides of 
the Irish Sea. 

This problem first loomed up in 
1935 and, as I was engaged in 
supervising and providing for the 
religious and social welfare of 
Irish workers during the war 
years 1940-43, I have acquired an 
intimate knowledge of such a 


problem, though perhaps in a 
different setting, because the maj- 
ority of such emigrants were 
housed in Workers’ Camps and 
Girls’ Hostels. Much has been 
written on this problem since 
1935 and I myself prepared a 
Memorandum for the Irish Com- 
mission on Emigration, which was 
placed before that body. 

I feel that it is both an English 
and an Irish problem and that it 
should be tackled jointly, which 
to my knowledge has never been 
done. I mean, could we not have 
an Official Commission nominated 
by the Church Authorities in both 
England and Ireland to sit round 
a table and discuss the problem ? 
For either England or Ireland to 
look at it from a purely nationalis- 
tic point of view, taking into 
consideration the difference in 
set-up, if existent, of characteris- 
tics of the Church in either 
country would be unworthy of 
both. 

I should like to record here that 
whilst I was engaged in this work 
I received the greatest co-opera- 
tion from Parish Priests, both 
English and Irish, of the parishes 
where such workers were situated. 
I had the difficult task of arrang- 
ing for Mass before work started 
on Sunday mornings but my 
efforts were successful and the 
bulk of these Irish workers did 
have Mass and the Sacraments 
by attending at their nearest 
church or a priest of the parish 
coming and saying Mass on the 
building site: it worked 
as a result of my individual 
efforts and the co-operation of the 


Yours, etc. 
J. V. Witson 
83 Caledonian Road, 
Leeds, 1, England. 
local clergy. 
| Yours truly, 
DEnIs WALSHE, P.P. 
39 Balaclava Road, 
Bitterne, Southampton, England. 


The Easter Vigil. Restored Rite 
in English arranged by Father 
Perotti, O.F.M. Paterson, N.J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. n.p.g. 

The Ceremonies of the Easter Vigil. 
By Father F. McManus. Pater- 
son, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. n.p.g. 

The Easter Vigil. The Report of 
the Proceedings at the Ameri- 
can National Liturgical Week 
(1952). Elsbery, Mo.: The 
Liturgical Conference. Price 
2 dollars. 


DeEsPITE the excellence of their 
format and the undeniably high 
standard they exemplify in their 
type and arrangement, neither 
of the St. Anthony Guild booklets 
is fully satisfactory. Father 
Perotti’s arrangement of the pray- 
ers and rubrics does not take 
cognisance of all the emendations 
made in the 1952 edition of the 
new Ordo Sabbati Sancti. In the 
brief exhortation preceding the 
renewal of the Baptismal promi- 
ses he retains the expression 
“while waiting for His glorious 
resurrection.’’ Again this booklet 
does not give the full text of the 
rubrics by which provision is made 
for the carrying out of the cere- 
mony. by one priest alone in the 
circumstances provided for in 
the Memoriale Rituum. The 
translation of the rubrics unfor- 
tunately omits mention of some of 
the directions given in the new 
Ordinationes, e.g. that the faith- 
ful should hold their candles 
lighting during the Frsultet and 
the renewal of the Baptismal 
promises. The few brief explana- 
tions interpolated by the editor 
are informative and accurate. 
Father McManus prepared a 
good translation of the general 
directions and rubrics of the new 
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ceremonies and a commentary 
which will be a very useful hand- 
book for the clergy responsible 
for the functions. His booklet 
does not contain the full text of 
the new Ordo but has the text of 
the Baptismal promises with a 
not-too-happy translation of the 
exhortation preceding them. His 
commentary gives straightforward 
directions and includes a number 
of helpful diagrams to illustrate 
the positions of the ministers at 
various stages of the ceremony. 
Father McManus carefully avoids 
discussion of the little knotty 
problems which may arise in 
practice, eg. how in a large 
church all the candles are to be 
speedily lighted from the Paschal 
Candle or in a small church should 
the celebrant light a candle for 
himself, although he will not have 
an opportunity of using it during 
the ceremony. 


The report of the American 
Liturgical Week for 1952 also 
includes an excellent translation 
of the Easter Vigil Service by the 
Monks of Conception Abbey. The 
conference was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and was devoted entirely to 
discussions concerning the new 
Ordo for Holy Saturday. The 
reports of the meetings make very 
interesting reading ; the discus- 
sions show an interest in the 
liturgy which is lively and modern, 
not archaeological or academic 
merely. The papers read at the 
conference did not aim at a very 
scholarly presentation of the case 
for the new Vigil; they did not 
delve deeper than to secondary 
sources. The discussions which 
followed. the papers were always 
severely practical and sometimes 
quite unimaginative, e.g., at the 
conclusion of Father Ehman’s 
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address on the symbolism of the 
Paschal Fire the first question 
was—how should the candles of 
the congregation be lighted. It 
would be impossible to doubt the 
enthusiasm of those taking part 
in the conference, where there was 
much rhetorical praise for the new 
Ordo, but none of the objective 
criticism which one would expect 
in a similar conference on the 
European continent. Opinions 
on practical problems are frankly 
expressed in a manner and setting 
which is peculiarly American. 
Certainly the participants in this 
American Conference show an 
admirable awareness of their own 
problems and display unlimited 
goodwill in their efforts to give to 
their people a living, fruitful 
liturgy. Yet for direction on the 
question of how our own people 
are to be brought to a fuller pare 
ticipation in the liturgy we must 
look to our American brethren 
for inspiration and encouragement 
rather than for guidance. 

In Ireland the motive of the 
liturgical revival is not so much 
to lead wanderers back to the 
path of the divine mysteries but 
rather to remove the dangers of 
a piety which may become too 
individualistic and to ensure that 
popular devotions remain firmly 
founded on the dogmas of our 
faith. It is an old charge that 
much of the piety of our people 
is emotionalism, yet in refutation 
of it we can point to a nation’s 
fidelity which is quite unique, 
especially to the Mass. Neither 
faith or worship is merely a matter 
of intellect and understanding 
and the appeal of the liturgy must 
not be based on purely intellectual 
arguments. The faithful will not 
attend ceremonies more readily 
simply because they understand 
them but only if they are con- 
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vinced that these ceremonies are 
a special occasion of grace and if 
they find in them a help to more 
fervent prayer. The new Ordo 
for the Easter Vigil by cutting 
away outmoded mediaeval cus- 
toms, by prescribing that the 
laity take their part actively in 
the function, provides a welcome 
opportunity for leading the faith- 
ful to appreciate the true value 
of the ceremonies. Other reforms 
on the same lines are desirable; 
yet the more the liturgy changes 
the more must it remain the same. 
Simply to introduce the vernacu- 
lar is not necessarily a solution 
and certainly is not the whole 
solution of our problem of how to 
give our people a fuller realisation 
of the influence of the liturgy 
in everyday life, of its power to 
assist spiritual truths to flourish 
despite the atmosphere of materi- 
alism, of its sacramental efficacy to 
clothe material things, even mod- 
ern inventions, with spiritual sig- 
nificance. Yet the Easter Vigil 
does provide an opportunity and 
a good example of how these ends 
can be in some measure attained. 
The features of the Vigil which 
have been most favourably com- 
mented upon by those who have 
experienced it are its pastoral 
realism, its design for fuller ac- 
tive participation by the faithful, 
its at least limited use of the 
vernacular and, in general, its 
development towards intelligibil- 
ity and sincerity. ‘With this 
decree,” wrote Bibel und Liturgie, 
“the Holy Father is leading the 
liturgy into new ways.” Of 
course, there are cal diffi- 
culties against the holding of the 
Vigil for priests who have to 
spend long hours hearing Con- 
fessions and to carry out the other 
functions of Holy Week. Some of 
these difficulties will be eased 
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when, as is generally expected, 
similar reforms of the other Holy 
Week ceremonies are granted in 
the near fuure; then we may 
well hope that the liturgical 
celebrations of the death and 
resurrection of Our Saviour will 
present the whole mystery of our 
Redemption to the faithful in a 
new, more telling manner. In 
his records and comments on the 
Vigil, Father Mullahy (Proceedings 
of the Liturgical Week, p. 115) 
makes reference to only one 
celebration in Ireland. Actually 
the Vigil has been celebrated in 
several dioceses and in not a few 
parish churches. If enthusiasm 
for it has been moderate in this 
country perhaps the most un- 
favourable reactions came from 
priests who have not tried it or 
from those who suspect that 
liturgical innovations are often 
inspired with the naive idea that 
the spiritual ills of our time can 
be remedied simply by removing 
the outer defects of the liturgy, 
reforming and simplifying it so 
that it be understood by all the 
people. To expect such great 
results from liturgical reform would 
betray a very superficial notion of 
modern spiritual anemia and ap- 
athy. As the Holy Father has 
pointed out (in his Pastoral 
Instruction, Lent 1945) it is our 
duty “‘in all the exercises of the 
sacred ministry, to re-educate the 
faithful to a more lively consci- 
ence, a fuller understanding, a 
more just evaluation of grace and 
of the divine sacraments.”” That 
the liturgy should be more fully 
understood and that the faithful 
should take their active part in 
it can be a very useful contribu- 
tion to these ends.. In those 
countries where the struggle 
influences 


THE FURROW 
changes give promise of great 


spiritual fruit. In our own 
Catholic community they could 
under God’s providence be an 
incalculably valuable asset to- 
wards the spiritual progress of 
our people. 

GERARD MONTAGUE 


The World’s First Love. Fulton J. 
Sheen. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. 1953. Price 15/-. 

In Soft Garments. Ronald Knox. 
London: Burns Oates. 2nd 
edition 1953. Price 15/-. 


Bishop Sheen and Monsignor 
Knox are, perhaps, the most arti- 
culate of churchmen on either 
side of the Atlantic but the diff- 
erence in their treatment of spiri- 
tual matters strikes one far more 
forcibly than the underlying un- 
ity of purpose. Bishop Sheen’s 
book on Our Lady, like his 
telecasts, is addressed to the 
widest possible audience, whereas 
In Soft Garments is a reprint—and 
a welcome one—of a collection of 
some of the lectures Mgr. Knox 
preached to the Catholic under- 
graduates at Oxford during the 
years between 1926 and 1938. 
Apologetics for the undergraduate 
is Knox’s assignment and he 
never moves far from the pages of 
De Vera Religione and De Ec- 
clesia in these talks, but he 
enlivens what could be dull en- 
ough going with his inimitable 
wit, wry charm, vivid illustration 
and out-of-the-way learning. One 
can almost hear the undergradua- 
tes chuckle at a typical sally like : 
“You know how, going up and 
down the river, you sometimes 
come across a stone monument 
telling you where somebody or 
are like those monuments ; when 


is keenest already these liturgical 
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you’ve seen where Apollinaris 
fell in, and where Nestorius fell in, 
and where Eutyches fell in, you 
don’t, unless you’re a fool, go 
and make the same mistake.” 

' There is none of Knox’s light- 
ness of touch and occasional show 
of levity in Sheen. Obviously of 
the opinion that it is no time to 
jest and dally now, he goes about 
his work with a serious face and 
gives the impression of fighting 
against time. Radio imposes its 
own standards of verbal economy 
on its users and the effects of this 
discipline on him can be seen in a 
sentence like this: “Desire is 
anticipation, pleasure is participa- 
tion, but purity is emancipation.” 
It could be an advertiser slipping a 
slogan in between two records. 
The dynamism and the urgency of 
the salesman are there, but his 
sincerity and burning conviction 
dispel any suspicions of motives 
of self-interest. The appropriate- 
ness of a book on Our Lady 
appearing for the Marian year need 
not be stressed. In this, as in his 
learning and methods of presen- 
tation, he is up-to-the-minute. 


In trying to pin-point the 
difference between these two spiri- 
tual writers all sorts of over- 
simplications suggest themselves 
—Knox, the last of the ancients, 
Sheen, the first of the moderns ; 
Knox, the man of the study, 
Sheen, the man of the studio—but 
these will not do because both 
men have a great respect for 
tradition and are on more than 
nodding terms with the Fathers. 
The difference is not so much that 
Sheen is more contemporary than 
Knox as that he uses psychology to 
better effect and wins a quicker 
response. As he says himself in 
the arresting chapter on “Mary and 
the Moslems”: ‘in any apologetic 
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endeavour it is always best to 
start with that which people 
already accept.” Thus here he 
starts from the fact that the mod- 
ern world gives primacy of place 
to sex, and values love more than 
knowledge. Over-indulgence of 
sex and clamours for equality of 
the sexes have brought about 
many of our present ills, and it is 
only by a widespread return to 
the Church’s teaching on purity, 
virginity and marriage and to a 
deeper love for Our Blessed Lady 
that the world will be rescued 
from its present morbidity, pes- 
simism and frustration. It is an 
urgent and vital theme and 
Bishop Sheen, with his knowledge 
of the workings of the human 
heart, is best fitted to elaborate it. 
Priests will find much to answer 
their own spiritual needs in The 
Worlds First Love and when it 
comes to preparing the doctrinal 
instruction for Sundays, they will 
always have something to learn 
from Monsignor Knox. 


THomas HALTON 


A History of Philosophy. Volume 
III: Ockham to Sudrez. By 
Frederick Copleston, S.J. Lon- 


don: Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1953. Pp. ix & 479. 
Price 30s. 


Vo.LuME III of Father Copleston’s 


History of Philosophy embraces 


a@ period (from the 14th to the 
early 17th century) commonly ac- 
cepted as transitional between the 
mature philosophico-theological 
syntheses of 13th century Scholas- 
ticism and the birth of modern 
secular philosophies—a tantaliz- 
ing period of sudden superan- 
nuation and new. orientation of 
thought, which is the least known 
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both in historical detail and in 
agreed evaluation. It is still large- 
ly mysterious why the intellec- 
tual realism of Scholasticism crum- 
bled as rapidly as the physics of 
Aristotle (along with contempor- 
ary social-religious institutions) 
did before the critical positivism 
of the Renaissance, which was 
rapidly diverting serious study 
away from metaphysics and for- 
mal logic into experimental sci- 
ence, politics and law. Seculars 
were now replacing clerics in the 
intellectual arena; the rule of 
theology was being weakened by 
interior division and the exterior 
competition of humanism. To 
chart the many currents of 
thought and dispel the overall ob- 
scurity of aim and influence is a 
challenge to any historian. Father 
Copleston intrepidly devotes a 
whole volume to these revolu- 
tionary 350 years, which is un- 
doubtedly the fullest and most 
competent account in the English 
language, although the reader 
may discern a sign of possible 
embarrassment in the fact that 
some hundred pages of text simply 
review the preceding volumes of 
author’s History, introduce 

e present volume and serve it 
with a full bibliography and 
index (itself no mean guide to the 
evolving topics of the Age of 
Discovery). 

The author’s style, as in pre- 
vious volumes, is pleasantly in- 
formal and clear, if somewhat 
repetitious. He is meticulous in 
quotations from the limited avail- 
able primary sources and accurate 
references. Father Copleston 
writes as an individual philoso- 
pher as well as an historian, but 
strives to be diligently impartial 
in his judgment, the sensible 
honesty of which is well illustrated 
in the crucial balance between 
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Giordano Bruno (p. 258 sq.) and 
Galileo (p. 285 sq.) and the 
ecclesiastical authorities which 
condemned them. His refusal to 
be drawn by merely prima facie 
classification is witnessed by his 
mild reproof of M. Gilson’s at- 
tempt to father an essentialist 
metaphysic upon his fellow-Jes- 
uit, Francis Suarez (pp. 378-’9). 
Exposition divides simply into 
the 14th century (whose eleven 
chapters concentrate six upon 
William Ockham), Renaissance 
secular thinking (whose eight 
chapters include three upon the 
philosophy of nature and science) 
and Renaissance Scholasticism 
(two of whose three chapters are 
exclusively devoted to Suarez). 
The temporally unfortunate but 
influential Ockham deserves the 
sympathetically balanced judg- 
ment, which is here offered in 
generous detail. Father Copleston 
properly emphasises Ockham’s 
basic respect for certain theolo- 
gical truth while uncompromis- 
ingly applying his rigorous logical 
empiricism to its philosophy and 
his pamphleteering political the- 
ory to the temporal power of the 
papacy. He critically summarises 
his conceptualism and paradoxi- 
cal doctrine of intellectual in- 
tuition, basing the latter curiously 
enough upon the Quodlibeta and 
ignoring the more systematic Ordi- 
natio. While warning us that 
Ockham “should not be inter- 
preted as though he were a mod- 
ern radical empiricist’ (p. 48), 
his critical remarks upon Ock- 
ham’s bold use of the principle of 
economy against unobservable or 
unrevealed entities (p. 74) and 
upon its incidental effect on the 
established synthesis of faith and 
reason (pp. 13-14) seem. very 
just. His own suggestion of an 
implicit double-ethic in Ockham 
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is a more doubtful apealation 
(p. 107 sq.). 

Following a survey of the pre- 
decessors and successors of Ock- 
ham, the 14th century expansion 
of thought is completed by chap- 
ters respectively on physical theo- 
ries, on the rise of mystical specula- 
tion from Eckhard to Gerson and 
on the political theory of Marsilius 
of Padua. The secular Renais- 
sance is represented by Platonist- 
Aristotelian controversies and the 
new scepticism of Nicholas of 
Cusa ; three chapters on the new 
philosophies of nature and science, 
followed by a special chapter on 
Francis Bacon which omits any 
treatment of his compatriot, Tho- 
mas Hobbes; and a survey of 
political theory from Machia- 
velli to Grotius. 

Part III features FrancisSuérez, 
wisely separating his influential 
theory of law and politics from 
his anaemic metaphysics. It is 
disappointing to find only one 
chapter covering the Tridentine 
revival of Scholasticism, tersely 
summarizing Cajetan’s systema- 
tization of analogy and the cele- 
brated Dominican-Jesuit debates 
on grace and free will, with a 
final note on Vitoria. Classic 
Thomist commentators are merely 
registered and even Bellarmine 
(whose name presides over this 
publishing series) rates no higher 
than an odd reference. One must 
feel that this part of the volume 
is outweighed by the others, 
whose very excellence points the 
loss. . 

J. D. BASTABLE 


I Never Thought We’d Make It. 
Ernest Havemann and George 
G. Love. New York : Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. Pp. 254. 
Price three dollars. 


ALEXANDER WOOLCOTT compared 
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American life to a_ witless jig 
danced on a red-hot stove lid. 
It is difficult to visualise fully the 
nature of this danse macabre, but 
presumably it refers, among other 
things, to the fierce tempo of 
life, the untiring struggle for 
material success and the relentless 
competition in vacuo for priority 
in nothing more than automobiles, 
frigidaires and television sets. 

There are books which tell of 
something far higher in American 
life. I Never Thought We'd Make 
Jt is not one of them. This 
“heartwarming chronicle of Am- 
ericans in the making”’ is a success 
story. It is a factual account of 
two Irish immigrants and their 
struggle for survival against ap- 
parently insurmountable odds. 
They rear, educate and place 
their six children well on the 
highway to a comfortable life 
here below. 

There is evidence of much 
natural virtue in this family 
history. Mrs. Love is of heroic 
mould and it was chiefly as a 
tribute to her great spirit of self- 
sacrifice and tireless endeavour 
that the book was written. Yet 
her religious zeal, even though it 
found an outlet in different sects 
in turn, is indulgently smiled on 
and condoned as a pardonable 
whim. The father, somewhat of 
a James Connolly manqué, fights 
energetically against vested in- 
terests. With striking lack of 
originality, however, he decides 
the churches are on the other side 
and abandons the faith of his 
youth. A daughter’s divorce is 
described as ‘‘one of the few soft 
spots in the family’s record of 
progress.’”’ Her second matri- 
monial experiment carries, ap- 
parently, no such stigma. 

This is a readable, witty book, 
quite edifying and intriguing in 


parts and will reveal far more 
about a particular milieu in 
American life than many statis- 
tics-strewn works on the same 
subject. 

Patrick J. SHINE 


Traqués par Dieu. Giovanni Rossi. 
Paris: La Bonne Presse, 5 
Rue Bayard, 8e. Pp. 255. 
Price 525 francs. 


In August 1945, Massimo Acri, 
an Italian prisoner of war, was 
sent to the prison camp of 
Coltano then under American 
army control. The prisoners’ 
belongings were carefully examin- 
ed. All books were confiscated. 
He had one book, The Life of 
Christ by Abbot Ricciotti. He 
was determined to hold on to it. 
The prisoners who had been 
already searched were lined up on 
the other side of the barbed wire. 
His friends among them knew 
what he was going to do. He 
waited until the guards were 
looking the other way and then 
swiftly tossed the book over the 
wire to his chums. Being the 
only book in the camp, it was 
soon the topic of talk. High 
offers to buy it were made in 
camp coinage, namely bread and 
cigarettes. Finally each tent of 
prisoners was allowed the book 
for one hour. The story of the 
conversion of the owner of the 
book is told in this French 
translation of the Italian work 
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of Giovanni Rossi Uomini in- 
contro a Christo. 

Among the thirty-three notable 
conversions narrated are those of 
Alexis Carrel, Henry Slesser, 
Sigrid Undset, Claire Sheridan, 
Louis Dubenz, and Edith Stein. 
' Very touching, indeed, is the 
story of Edith Stein. A German 
Jewess, a profound philosopher, 
she came to know the true 
religion through the works of 
St. Teresa of Avila. When she 
announced at home that she had 
become a Catholic her mother 
wept silently. Never having seen 
her mother weep, Edith, greatly 
distressed, tried to comfort her: 
“The kindness and tenderness of 
her daughter were of no avail: 
cold, passive, crushed with sorrow, 
she just put up with it. And now 
at home there was no longer a 
place for the young convert— 
just as there was no longer room 
for her in her mother’s heart. 
She would have to go. On the 
day of farewell Edith remained a 
long time standing behind her 
mother’s chair, clasping her in 
her arms. They parted without a 
word being spoken. Out on the 
street the young girl in tears 
turned to look at the window 
where her mother used always to 
stand gazing after her and waving 
to her—but on this day the 
window remained closed.” 

This book is worth buying for 
the sake of Edith Stein’s story 


alone. 
D. M. CUMMINGS 
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